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Cocoa is more than a mere stimulant and refreshing drink, it is also 
a nutritious food, and one of the most precious gifts of nature— 
. sustaining and invigorating the system probably more than any other 
beverage. The Lancet refers to Cadbury's as “the standard of highest 
purity at present attainable.” 
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ANY WIFE TO ANY HUSBAND, 
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To-pay, if I were dead, and could not feel 
Your kisses or your tears upon my face ; 
If all the world could give of woe, or weal, 
Could find within my heart no resting-place ; 
You would not think of any bitter past, 
You would not chide me for a careless word; 
You could not be so cruel, at the last, 
‘As to condemn me, unconfessed, unheard. 


If I were lying wrapt about in white, 
With flowers all around me, on my breast, 
And in my hands, and on my face the light 
That angels shed upon their dead, at rest ; 
If I were lying thus, and one should say 
Such bitter things as you have said to me, 
With sternest anger you would drive away 
That one, and swear ’twere all base calumny. 


Tl not rebuke you though my heart be full; 

I dare not chide; I, too, may be astray ; 
Experience yet may teach—a bitter school— 

Me what to do, and what, a rei to say. 
And yet I ask you, humbly, tenderly, 

If i should answer never more your call, 
Would you not grieve of all, most bitterly, 

For words and deeds that are beyond recall P 


WHY THE BANKER FAINTED. 

A WELL-KNOWN banker of Paris not long ago met a 
man of abont his own age, who, in shaking him cordially 
by the hand, said: “Is it possible, my dear sir, that 
you do not remember me? We met at pretty close 
quarters once, twenty-five years ago. Iam So-and-So, 
with whom you fought a duel with pistols. You 
temember me now!” 

“SoIdo! co I do!” said the banker; “but I had 
completely forgotten the incident until you reminded 
me of it.’ 

_ “Indeed! As for me, I couldn't forget it easily—I 
was so badly scared. Why, I heard your bullet whistle 
within an inch of my ear.’ 

“ My bullet ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And the pistols were loaded, then? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Ah, those rascally seconds! They vowed to me that 
the pistols weren't loaded. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! To 
think that I might have been killed like a dog!” 

, ,And the banker fainted with agitation merely to think 
of the danger which he had run twenty-five years 
relate; ad was carried into a chemist’s shop to be 

cored, 


——————~j-—___. 
A LIGHTHOUSE WITHOUT A LIGHT. 


THE most extraordinary of all lighthouses is to be 
found on Arnish Rock, Stornoway Bay—a rock which is 
feparated from the Island of Lewis by a channel over 
500 feet wide. It is in the Hebrides, Scotland. On this 
Fiabe a conical beacon is erected and on its summit a 
eae is fixed, from which, night after night, shines o 
9 it which is seen by the fishermen far and wide. Yet 

rere is no burning lamp in the lantern and no attendant 
ever goes to it, for the simple reason that there is no 

‘nip to attend to, no wick to train; and no oil-well to 
replenish. 
“ he way in which this poser lighthouse is illumin- 

ed is this: “On the Island of Lewis, 500 feet or so 
rl is a lighthouse, and from a window in the tower a 

term of light is projected on a mirror in the lantern 
on the summit of Arnish Rock. These rays are reflected 
: in arrangement of prisms, and by their action are 
t averged to a focus outside the lantern, from where 

" diverge in the necessary direction.” 
font consequence is that to all intents and pu a 
Scone w8,exists which has neither lamp nor lighhouse- 
. i... ,and yet which gives as serviceable a light—taking 
habe Ount the requirements of this locality—as if an 
too te and costly lighthouse, with lamps, service- 
= bedroom, living-room, store-room, oil-room, 
|. tnks, and all ather accessories were erected on 

‘Summit of the rock, 

All rights reserved, ] 


Our Brain Gymnasium in the STORY TELLER has caught on. 


LEFT-HAND WRITING. 


Ir is a curious fact that the writing of people who 
use their left hand almost invariably slants backwards. 

A pense was recently offered among soldiers who had 
lost their right hands, while serving, for the best speci- 
men of writing. 

Among the several hundred entries many beautiful 
specimens were received ; and it was observed that in 
nearly every case the writing slanted backwards. 
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ALMOST A_ TRAGEDY, 


“ STAND atill, or I fire!” 
_The burglar turned and looked into the muzzle of a 

pistol in the firm hand of a courageous woman. 

“Bah!” he cried ; “ yer couldn't hit me if yer tried.” 

“Yes I could,” was her calm reply ; “I have practised 
for years, and I never miss my mark.” 

A thought struck him. “Shoot away!” he said; 
“but if yer do hit me it will mess up this new rug.” 

Heroine as she was, femininity yet aseerted itself, 
and he departed unmolested, chuckling over his ill- 
gotten gains. 

ef oe 


A SMOKING MONKEY. 


I oncE went on board H.M.S. Octavia to visit an old 
school-fellow, a ieutenant. After dinner, we went up 
on the upper deck to smoke, and I was introduced to 
Jenny, a pet monkey. An old nautical superstition is, 
or used to be, that monkeys could talk if they like, but 
Leeroy not, because if they did they would be made to 
work. 

The Octavia’s monkey was an adept at smoking, 
and, I regret to say, a confirmed drinker of grog when- 
ever she got the opportunity. No sooner was the pipe 
“ grog” sounded than Jenny was hovering near the tub. 
In the course of conversation my friend said: “Oh, I 
want to show you a photograph in my cabin. Here, 
Jenny, keep my pipe going.” 

Jenny took the pipe. We were below for quite five 
minutes, if not more, and when we returned to the main- 
deck Jenny was squatted against the gun tackle calmly 
puffing, exhaling and irhaling the smoke from the pipe 
which had been intrusted to her care, and the pipe was 
fully alight and drawirg beautifully. 


—_———> $ e—___—- 
THE BAGPIPE. 


Ir 1s PopuLar IN OTHER COUNTRIES AS WELL 
AS SCOTLAND. 

THE bagpipe is not, as is generally supposed, an 
exclusively Scottish instrument and unknown to other 
nations. It is, indeed, the national instrument of 
Scotland, but it is also that of the hill countries in 
India, and is still popular among the mountaineers of 
Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, and 
Sweden. 

It was known in China centuries ago, and it is yet to 
be heard in Thibet. The Persians had a bagpipe, and 
so had the Egyptians, and in the British Museum may 
be seen a set of small pipes, without the bag, of the 
time of Moses. 

It is certain the bagpipe was in use among the 
Hebrews and Greeks, and it is supposed the Romans 
borrowed it from the latter. The Greeks learnt its use 
from the Celtic races with whom they came in contact, 
the music of the pipe having always had a peculiar 
fascination for the Celts. 

Many remarkable instances have been recorded of 
the effect of the pibroch of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
When they marched across the desert lands of t, 
beneath the burning sun, under the command of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, at the beginning of the present 
century, weary, footsore, short of water, the pipe struck 
up “ Lochaber No More.” ; 

Tears filled the eyes of many a stern soldier 
as the plaintive melody filled the air, and first 
one and then the other faltered in the march and 
lagged behind. One of the officers, on noting the men 
falling out, ordered the pipers to play the ‘‘ Camerons 
Gathering.” The tune worked like magic. The stirring 
memories of a thousand years were aroused, the 
stragglers fell into the line again, the ranks were closed, 
and all marched resolutely forward, determined to fight 
for victory or death. 


A HIDE-AND-SEEK WEDDING. 


A WEDDING, as it was customarily arranged in 
Wales some forty years ago, must have very well 
deserved some such title as the above. 

In those days, as soon as the young people had made 
up their own minds, before they could speak of a 
wedding, the consent of the bride’s parents had to be 
obtained. This .agreement, or rather consent, was 
called the Gofyn-y-ferch, and could by no means be 
done by letter, a written document being considered 
very bad taste. 

good deal of formality surrounded the Gofyn-y- 
ferch, and it was not to be omitted even when the 
arents were known to be willing. The accepted 
over had many anxieties, and among them (the neces- 
sity of which will be seen by-and-bye) was the pace of 
his best horse, and the pace and metal of his friends’ 
horses. 

At last the wedding-day dawned. The bride was 
dressed early, but over her finery she wore a long cloak, 
buttoned all the way down to the ground; while a 
hood entirely covered her head and face. In the course 
of the morning the bridegroom sent some of his friends 
to seek out the bride. Arrived at her father’s house, 
they found the door locked, and before they could be 
admitted they had to recite some poetry. Sometimes 
the fair lady's whims and caprices made the delay in 
unlocking the door very long. When the door was 
open, the bride was still to be found. 

She had taken refuge in some obscure corner of the 
house, where she was crouching out of sight, conipletel 
covered with her long cloak. This game of hi pand- 
seek was sometimes so prolonged that when the bride 
was found it was too late to be married that day; but 
this did not happen often. Whgn the bride was 1 
found there was a great mounting of horses; she, sti 
in her modest cloak, was seated behind her father, and 
all the company set off us fast as their steeds could 
go—all except the bride's mother, who seldom, if ever, 
attended her daughter’s wedding. 

Up hill and down dale, over smooth and rough 
| ground, the mountain pdhies galloped, and shame on 


aN 


the bridegroom if he and his friends did not reach the 
church before the bride. 

Service over, the bridegroom had still to keep guard 
over his wife, for in one country parish, if not in many, 
it was the custom for friends of the young man to wait 
outside the church until the service was over. When 
the happy couple appeared, the bride was seized und 

laced behind one of the men, who galloped off with 
er. 

Naturally, she was hotly pursued by the bridegroom, 

| who, of course, after an exciting chase, eventually cap- 
tured her. When at last the wife was secured, she 
| tcok her seat behind her husband, and on his own 

| horse, and the company rode off ugain to the bride's 
old home. 

Arrived at the house, all the party drank the health 
of bride and bridegroom out of the same pewter. 


i to 


CusTroMER: “Can't you wait upon meP I’ve been 
here for nearly an hour. A pig's liver, please.” 

Butcher: “Sorry, but there's three or four ahead of 
you. Surely you don’t want your liver out of order.” 

a 

Mrs. Rasu: “ How do you manage to get your cook 
up so early ” 

Mrs. Dash: “ Well, I hunted up a young and good- 
looking milkman, and pay him extra to come at five 


o'clock.” 
Se 
Emity (playing “house ”): “Now, I'll be mamma, 


and you'll be papa, and little Ben and Bessie will be our 
babies.” 


Willy (after a moment, anxiously): “ Ain't it about 

time to whip the children? ” 
oj oo 

MacistraTE: “The policeman says your husband 
gave you those black eyes.” 

Mrs. Nalone (wishing to screen her husband): “No, 
he didn’t your honour.” 

“Then how did you get them ?” 

“Sure, black eyes are constitutional wid me, yer 
honour, They come and go just like toothache.” 


we 
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LEAVES FROA A LAWYER'S 
DIARY. 


Being Passages from the Experience of a Solicitor: 
By Natwanrer Quitiztt, Notary Public. 


Prepared for the Press by Joun K. Leys, author of 
“ The Lindsays,” “ The Tenth of June,” etc. 


IV.—_THE YELLOW VAN. a fis 

Art the time I am writing of I prided myself on 
possession of one thoron good client. I had the 
names of several substantial men of business in my 
diary, bat Sir Arthur Bellingham was of a different 
class. My ion with him united me, in a sense, 
to the territorial aristocracy. The tin boxes—there 
were three of them—which held his papers were placed 
“on the line” among other boxes of a similar type, so 
that the eye of the casual visitor to my room naturally 
fell upon them ; and when I was summoned to Belling. 
ham Castle, Northumberland, to take my instructions 
for drawing up the marriage settlement of Sir Arthur's 
second daughter, I found some difficulty in restraining 
myself from mentioning the matter casually in con- 
versation. . 

I arrived at the Castle just in time for dinner. The 
scene in the di ron bee anima - and vey 
‘enough, for most of the people present were neigh- 
rege had plenty to say to each other. ‘The talk 
and ter were waiter loud, and I felt a little out of 
it, aa I knew nothing about the local and hunting 
gossip which seemed to form the chief topics of conver- 
sation ; and the Baronet’s youn daughter who had 
been assigned to me, preferred the conversation of the 
man on her right hand to mine. : 

I was reduced to finding my amusement in watchin 
the guests; and as my eyes travelled along the line o 
stalwart men and well-dressed women i gray me, I 
noticed one man throw a furtive gence at me, and as 
my look for an instant met his, drop his eyes ogain 
upon his Foy A few moments later, happening to 
look up, I saw that he was observing me in a stealthy 
manner. He knew me, or knew something about me, 
felt certain; and I also perceived that he did not wish 
to attract my attention. 

This piqued my curiosity. I wondered who he could 

seamed 

to me, 

and yet—and 

yet—surely I had 
seen that 


broad, i 
face, with the 
square jaw an 
dark wel eye- 
brows before. 
Whera? I could 
not recollect. 
“Do you see 
that man ketween 
the lady in pink 
and the young girl 
in white P” I said 
in a low tone to 
my neighbour. 
“The man with 
heed =e camellia in his buttonho'e—do you know who 
is ” 
I do!” exclaimed Miss 


i m0, her fine eyes upon me with a 
slightly disdainfal air. “That’s my future brother. in- 
law, Mr. Clarence Falkner. I thought papa would have 


been sure to have introduced you to him. Jt was to 
see him that you came down, wasn't it?” 

Not relishing this over-much, I affected not to 
hear it, and took stock of the man opposite with new 
interest. It soon became evident that he was uneasy 
under my gaze, bat he did not resent it. He went on 
chatting ond laughing, first to one and then to another, 
without taking any notice of me, and I gave up the 
effort to remember where it was that I had seen him 
befors. I had a bi unpleasant feeling in connection 
with him—that was 

Suddenly, as in a flash, the thing came to me. 

I had seen that man at the table of Colonel Jeffries, 
who had given the slip to the detective at Brighton— 
the wholesale forger of Bank of England notes! And 
this was the man who was about to marry the daughter 
of my a friend and client, Sir Arthur Bellingham ! 

My impulse was to conceal from Fal the 
knowslodee that I had ised him. I never once so 
much as looked his way after I had identified him, but 
T felt, as it were, that he was watching me in his turn. 

a Bellingham rose and left the room, and the 
other ladies trooped out after her. I had hardly seated 
myeelf when, to my surprise, Mr. Falkner left his seat, 
and coming round the table, sat down at my side. 

“Do you know,” said he, in a drawling tone, “as soon 
as you came into the room, I knew I had seen you some- 
where, but I couldn’t for the life of me emneet ber where 
until just the other minute. It was at a dinner party at 
a house near Brighton, a Colonel Jeffries’—I think.” 

I was dumfoun 

“Yes,” he went on calmly, “I was at Brighton 
then, and had met the Colonel several times in the 


Everybody who likes a really good story should read SINDBAD'S VALLEY, commencing this week in the “STORY TELLER.” 
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tmo‘ing-room of the hotel I was staying at. One 
day he asked me to dinner, and having no excuse ready 
I went. Rather a rowdy lot, I thought. I didn't go 
back again.” 

“Nor I,” I returned. 

This man was an enigm: 

When I came to think the matter over in the solitude 
of my bedroom, I came to the conclusion that it would 
be better not to say anything to Sir Arthur of my 
having met his gon-in-law elect under rather equivocal 
circumstances. I would wait my time. 

My first act when, after completing go are I 
returned to town, was to.send a note to . Meredith, 
or Peacock—to employ his real name—whom I supposed 
to be still e in the attempt to discover the source 
of the f notes. 


He came to see me the same afternoon; and I could 
see that he was considerably excited by what I told him. 

“This must be looked into,” he said, starting to his 
feet. ‘‘ What is this Falkner’s address ? ” 

we Court, Whitchurch, Hertfordshire,” 
said I. 


“I will send a man down there to-night to make some | 


inquiries. Meantime I will ask the directors to 
engage you professionally on this businces. I want your 
help, and there is no reason why you should not be 


roperly paid for it.” 
? Ga | the following day I met two of the directors by 
appointment ut the Bank, and they explained to me 
that it would not answer their purpose to have Colonel 
Jeffries and his companions arrested and punished, 
unless they could make sure that the issue of the fulse 
notes would be stopped. Unless that were done we 
might reckon that we had done nothing. Another point 
was that our work must be completely under ground. 
It would never do to shake public confidence in the 
genuineness of the Bank’s notes by se that an 
enormous number of forged notes which could not be 
detected until they were presented for payment were in 
circulation: In conclusion, the directors were good 


enough to promise me and Mr. Peacock a sal Westectae 
bonus each, if we succeeded in stopping the issue of 
forged notes. 


I was about to take my leave, when the head cashier 
entered the room, and said something to the directors in 


a whisper, showing them at the eame time a bank-note 
which he held in his hand. 

“Step a moment, Mr. Quillett,” said Mr. Bosworth, 
one of the directors, to me—he was the same prosperous 
looking perso that I had seen at Brighton—“ Some- 
thing just to us, which may be of 


reported 
importance. Just take that note in your hand ”—he 
Roe ts iekd mater, “De yer me saree ts 

m t! caahier. “Do you see ing 
matter with it? Do you think it is a good one?” 

I asked for a genuine note of the same value, and 
compared them with the greatest care. Line for line 
they were the same. The one seemed an exact facsimile 
of the other. I was beaten. I was on the point of con- 
fessing my failure, when a thought struck me. I 
a thie two notes carefully, and felt sure that I was 
right. 


* I see no difference in the engraving,” said I, “ but, if 
I am not mistaken, this one "—and I held out the one he 
had first given to me—‘ ie rather limper than the good 
one—not very much, but still percepts ly.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. worth. “ That is the 
difference. A bad note can generally be detected in 
that way.” 

Peacock took the notes from my hand and left the 
room. He was gone several minutes, and when he 
returned I saw from his face that he had found out 
comeing - tied wentl 

“ You may be surprised, gentlemen,” said he, “to learn 
that you have both been mistaken about both of these 
notes. This”—and he held up the note given to me 
as undoubtedly genuine—“is one of the recent forgeries, 
while this”—he held up the one I had thought deficient 
in the quality of the paper—“is one of your own 
authentic notes, bearing the signature of your cashier.” 

“Impossible!” “Incredible!” “Nonsense!” burst 
from the lips of those present. 

“Nay, gentlemen, I have traced both notes. There 
is no doubt that it is as I have said.” 

“Don't tell me, sir,” cried one of the directors, 

tting a little red in the face; “I’ve handled Bank of 

gland notes for the last forty years. Don't tell me 
that I can’t tell a good one by the feel of it.” 

“T have no doubt you can, in an ordinary way,” said 
Mr. Bosworth ; “ but as the two notes have been traced, 
there can’t be any doubt that Mr. Peacockisright. Yet 
it is very strange that the good note should be on the 
bad paper, and the bad note on the good paper. What 
inference should you draw from that, Mr. Peacock P ” 

“That is your province,” said the detective, suddenly 
turning tome. “ What inference would you draw from 
the factaP” (It was evident that the good-natured 
fellow wanted to give me a mount.) 

“It seems to me,” said I, “that the inference is 
tolerably clear. The forgers must have managed to 
steal a certain quantity of the r on which the 
genuine notes are printed, and they must at the same 
time have subetituted an equal quantity of their own 
imitation paper. That is the caly way of accounting 
for the fact that some of the Bank’s own notes are on 
paper that is not theirs.” \ 

+ was arranged that Mr. Peacock and I should ins 


the paper mill, and satisfy ourselves as to the complete. 
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impossible to steal the paper, and we eft the Bunk, : - the t 
bout a month after this meeting, I went int, ' panding 
restaurant for lunch, and there I saw Peacock, sitt:;,., the mil 
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Pe tire may get a telegram from me at any hour, day ony Lone 
% ewi 
“Very good; Ishall be ready. Meantime your sou almost e 
has become quite cold. You had better send fur son He lx 
more.” but gav 
Hethencommenc| Boswort 
to swallow the sin that he 1 
as it) was, sand like a di 
left the restaurant The end 
en had hein room to 
my meal. the van 
I had nearly We w 
finished it, whon paper p 
tall form that I at sion aro: 
once recognised van in | 
came into the room. purpose, 
ie was Colonel which 4 
Ties. enter in 
He threw his eycs off, and 
round the restaurant carriage 
before taking his seat; but from Mr. B 
my position I was partly om. ashame¢ 
cealed from him, and T felt said for 
pretty — 4 he had not mrs 
recognised me. He seated him. sistently 
self at one of the tables, aud | “The 
Ne delayed my departure for a few never by 
minutes that I might observe him. My patience wis the van! 
soon rewarded. less than ten minutes he was joined going wi 
by a man whose face I could not see from the place The c 
mle I was sitting. Taking advantage of a small of the vi 
crowd of men who were leaving the restaurant at the his hors 
moment, I went out with them, taking care to keep two “This 
or three of them between me and the Colonel, and when his fat 
I had nearly reached the door I turned and threw i faster, I 
glance.at his companion. It was Mr. Falkner. fellows.” 
The two men were talking earnestly together; ther Fast a 
could not be a doubt that they were associates, a1! For som 
the same afternoon I wrote to Sir Arthur Bellinghin. Peacock 
telling him that I felt certain that Mr. Falkner was not smile. 
a desirable match for his daughter, and begging him t» * This 
delay the marriage by every means in his power. I dil the angr 
not to say more, for a direct accusation would only “Noj 
have produced from Falkner a more or less plausille surprise 
explanation, and might have had the effect of puttin: “Inde 
the rogues on their d. ai 
» 


Some weeks went by, and asI heard no moreof Pesew'k 
I was beginning to think that he had been mistaken. 
or that his plana had been frustrated. And in spite vi 
my warning the marriage was going forward. [ hid 
told Sir Arthur as much as in justice to my othr 
clients, the Bank of England, I dared to tell him, :::i i 
resolved to put off to the last moment any further di.- 
closures, for I felt certain that whatever I said to 1! 
baronet would be told to his daughter, and throuysh ler 
would reach Falkner and his confederate. 

One afternoon when I had just returned from Jaiel:. 
my clerk handed me a . Ibad a presenti 
as I opened the envelope that the message would })"° 
to be Peacock, and I was right. 

Meet me at Roper's Mill at fowr-thirty. . 

So ran the telegram. Roper’s Mill was the paper-wiii 
at which the bank-note paper was manufactured. ! 
knew that it would take me more ‘than an hour to <i 
there, and IJ set off at once, taking a revolver with mv. 

I made the journey by hansom, and had nearly 
reached the mill when my cab was stopped in a marrow 
street by a spring-cart, which blocked the way. It 
seemed to be receiving a of old newspapers frou 
@ news-shop, and a man in workman's clothes wats 
standing up in the cart, and stowing away the pic: 
ad they were handed up to him. — 

His back was turned towards me, but as the driver «! 
my hansom was slowly piloting his way past tie 
obstruction, the man in the cart called out svi 


directions, and by the voice I recognised Peacock. | 
The mill was a small, plain editing, jealously guarried 
by thick wooden gates and lofty walls. One of the su!" 
was open, and a light van painted yellow, with pow 
ful horses, stood before the main door of the buildin; 


inside the gates. The driverof the van was on tlic }«". 
and by his side was a stout fellow in the Bank livery. 

I sent away my cab, and was shown into the counti:!-- 
house, where I found Mr. Bosworth. J 

ee me rather shortly. His manner scene 
to eed what I we doi epee samen his 

vt ion, T ak come by the ini 

tion of Mr Peacock. . 

erin k!” exclaimed the Bank director wit: 1" 
air of irritation. “Mr. Peacock is causing me : wel 
deal of annoyance at this moment. I must tell you thst 
this is the day on which we remove a quantity of pare! 


ER a a Le ee re 


from the 
cesses are 
an urge 


anding I ought 
mill before bis 
time; the va 


i ore, and yet he has not 
— iting in thi 
our invariable custom 


be kept wa 


nt message 88, 
> at the transportation 
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mill to the building where the engraving pro- 
‘ Last night Mr. Peacock 

ee aetna te intended being present 

the , an ing—co' 

rather to car thet it should not leave 


arrival, 


iB way. 
to see that the van is followed at 
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sent me 
m- 


All has been ready for some 


n has been waiting at the door for an hour 


come. It is intolerable to 
I should tell you that it is 


asbort distance by two Bank officials in a cab, besides 


the two who go 
being robbed on 


I resolved that since 
Re an attempt would be made to 
follow it myself in my 
waiting so long already th 1 
load up the van and go on without delaying 


tell them to 
any longer. 


We waited some time, 


and 


at I eal 


with the van, so that the risk of the van 
the way is really infinitesimal. To- 
Peacock seemed to anticipate 


rob the van, I would 
; but he has kept me 
very much inclined to 


Mr. Bosworth’s patience was 


almost eshausted, when Peacock walked into the room. 
He bore the director’s reproaches pood-hamtonrediy; 
but gave no explanation of the delay, and when Mr. 
Boswoith insisted on setting off at once he calmly said 
ite ney ge start. On this something 


that he was not qu: 


like a dispute arose, and : 
The end of it was, that the director went out of the 


room to give orders that the 
the van at once, and a start e 
We went below to see the 


th men lost their tempers. 
per should be placed in 
bundles containing the 


paper put into the van, and then a fresh cause of dissen- 
sion arose. Mr. Bosworth insisted upon following the 


ran in his own carriage, which was waiting for the 


purpose, while the detective wished us to go in a trap 
which he had brought with him. There was no time to 
enter into explanations, for the van had already driven 
off, and the end of it was that we all three got into the 
carriage, which followed the van at a rapid pace. 


Mr. Bosworth and the detective seemed 


h a little 


ashamed of their display of temper, and nothing was 
said for some time. 
Suddenly Mr. Bosworth, who had been looking per- 
sistently out of the window, lowered it, and shouted out : 
“The fool has taken the wrong turning! That will 
never bring us to Davis Street—Roberts, drive up to 


the van! 


going wrong !” 


Shout out to him, and tell him that he is 


The coachman did as he was ordered, but the driver 
of the van, after one hurried glance behind, whipped up 


his horses and rattled on faster than bef 
“This is most extraordin 
his fat red face ablaze wi 


faster, Roberts! 


fellows.” 


‘ore. 
!” oried Mr. Bosworth, 
indignation. ‘ Drive 


I must have a word or two with those 


Fast as we went, however, the yellow van went faster. 
For some time the race went on. When I looked at 
Peacock I saw that his face wore a cynical, balf-amused 


emile. 
“ This seems 


the angry director. 
“No joke at all, Mr. Bosworth; but I am not much 
surprised at the turn events are taking.” 
Indeed! Perhaps it is by your a. a that that fool 
of a van driver refuses to obey my directions?” 
“Oh, dear, no! 


did 


“Yes. Ihave driven 


has hee 
last six 


w 
re eeks, T 


- instead of in this 
rv? glanced with 


Carriage could 
Some danger ten 


n sent from the 


a joke to you, Mr. Peacock,” burst out 


But why should you expect him to 


knew 


follow it 
upeet, 


obey you? He 
is not your 
servant.” 
“He is the 
Bank’s __ser- 
vant then, 
which | is as 


“Pardon 
me, he is not. 
That is not 
the van ie. 
longing to the 
Bask eat all. 
It belongs to 
the forgers 
you have 
authorised me 
to discover for 
Your van was sent back 


a 


~~ 
yon, 

the Bank within half-an- 
hour of starting, 
man in the 
from the manager recalling it 


because a 
ank uniform 
gave the driver a note 


the truth of these words was evident. 
-@ nélrow 


side street, where the 
without some difficulty and 


“Drive on, Roberta! Keep that yellow van in sight 
whatever you do!” 
shouted the director 
to the coachman 
through the carriage 
window. 

The man did his 
best, but the result 
AS was disastrous. 

S In attempting to 

take acorner sharply 
where there was 
barely room to turn, 
the near fore wheel 
collided with a lamp- 
post, and the heavy 
vehicle came with a 
crash to the ground. 

I fell on the top 
of my companions, 
and beyond a cut 
from the broken glass was not hurt’ at all. But the 
detective had been stunned, and was evidently “out of 
it” for the present, while Mr. Bosworth was also much 
injured. 

here was no one but myeelf to act, and the thought 
flashed through my mind that at that moment the 
forgers were making good their escape with a quantity 
of pooume paper sufficient to make them millionaires if 
skilfully used. 

What was I todo? What could I do to prevent the 
robbery being carried out? I commenced running after 
the waggon which was by this time almost out of sight. 
Great sobs were rising in my breast. My head was getting 
dizzy. It was plain that in a few more yards I would be 
done for. 

The streets we had 
been passing through 
were 80 and so 
empty of passengers 
that Litherto no one 
had followed me. 
But now the yellow 4 
vanturned into a wide 
thoroughfare, from 
which arose a confused 
noise of traffic. Iknewthat , 
I had lost the race, and ‘ 
I was right. By the time 
I had reached the corner 
of the main road the yellow van was 
nowhere to be seen. 

-Opposite me, on the other side of the way, shone one 
of the round gas-lamps of the Metropolitan Railway. I 
hailed it as a friend. It showed me the best way out of 
my difficulties, and I crossed the street at once. 

What put it into my head I cannot tell—perhaps it 
was one of the broadsheet timetables that hung on the 
walls of the booking-office. At any rate, the question 
darted into my mind—Is it not very likely that the 
forgers will carry the paper to Maplehurst Court? The 
Colonel must be at the root of this business. I saw 
Falkner, the owner of Maplehurst, talking confidentially 
with the Colonel not long ago. Supposing that they are 
confederates, what spot could be better for the pu: poses 
of the g than MaplehurstP Near town—perfectly 
eselnded —grectically outside the area of suspicion—the 
last place on earth the police would dream of visiting. 
And the resolution came to me ina moment: “I will 
go and investigate matters at Maplehurst Court.” 

My first step was to reach King’s Cross, for I knew 
that Hertfordshire was serred by the Great Northern 
Railway. I was tol enough to find a train on the 
point of starting for King’s Cross; and in the comfort- 
able, well-padded railway carriage, I recovered my 
breath, and settled my plan of campuign. 

The first necessity was a search warrant, which would 
entitle me to the help of the county police; and I knew 
that this would be more easily obtained from a London 
than from a Hertfordshire magistrate. And as I had 
not a tittle of evidence that Maplehurst Court contained, 
or would contain, the stolen paper, my only plan was 
to take ont a warrant for the arrest of Colonel Jeffries 
on account of the old affair of passing the forged 
notes at Brighton, and take out at the same time a 
warrant to search for him at the house of his friend 
Mr. Falkner. 

I had, first of all, to make and swear the necessary 
affidavit, then find a magistrate got pipe him to 
grant the warrants; and, finally, I to get the war- 
rants backed by a magistrate for the county of Hertford. 

It was nearly eight o’clock before I found myself 
walking up the avenue of Maplehurst Court in the 
company of three policemen. 

On our way up to the house we met a tall game- 
keeper, who said “ pa dll in answer to the saluta- 
tion of one of our men. Something in the man’s voice 
struck me, and I whis to the sergeant, who was a 
smart fellow :‘* Make him stop. Make him speak again.” 

The man did so, and as he raised his bull’s eye I got a 

ood look at the gamekeeper without exposing myself. 

gamekeeper was none other than our old friend the 
Colonel! 

I was on the point of ordering the men to arrest him, 
when I remembered that he was our sole excuse for 
entering the house, so I listened in silence while th 
sergeant offered an ingenious explanation of cu 
presence at that hour, and then we resumed our way. 


On reaching the house I took one of the men to the 
back of the premises, to leave him on guard there, and 
my ie anxiously searched the courtyard for a yellow 
van, but in vain. No such vehicle was to be seen. My 
heart sank, for the van had had ample time tocome from 
London. 

However, I went round to the main entrance, followed 
by the remaining two constables. © We inquired, as in 
duty bound, for Colonel Jeffries, and were told that he 
wus not in the houre. I insisted on seeing Mr. Falkner, 
and the footman told me rather insolently, that I could 
not, because his master was just sitting down to dinner. 

Pushing my way past him,I entered the hall, and 
stopped suddenly in confusion. 

uite a crowd of well-dressed people were sweeping 
down the broad staircase, two and two. Evidently the 
footman was right; dinner had just been announced. And 
there I stood, in the brilliantly-lit hall, disheveled, 
dusty, stained with blood from the cut I had received 
from the broken glass of the carriage window, which I 
had allowed to dry on my clothes. Each pair of guests in 
turn stared at me; and my embarrassment came to a 
climax when I saw that Sir Arthur Bellingham was one 
of the guests, and his daughter, Mr. Falkner’s fiancée 
another. 

I had motioned the policeman hack, and I sustained 
the cold and scornful looks of the guests in general and 
of Miss Bellingham in particular, as well as I was able. 
Even Sir Arthur looked askance at me. 

When the last couple had filed into the dining-room, 
I sent a message to the master of the house explaining 
my errand, and to this an answer was returned to the 
effect that no such person as the Colonel was on the 
premises, but that I must do my duty. This I pro- 
ceeded to do—or, rather, I proceeded to see that the 
ser t carried out the search thoroughly. 

hen we came to the cellar we were met by a locked 
door, and were told that Mr. Falkner was very par- 
ticular about his wine and kept no butler, but attended 
to the laying down of his wine himself. 

This pu me on the qui vive; and when I found that 
many of the bottles in the bins were empty I felt sure 
that I was not on the wrong track. I did not leave 
the cellar till I had satisfied myself that there was an 
apartment beyond a certain brick wall, to which there 
was no apparent way of access. As soon as I felt sure 
on this point I sent off our reserve constable for a 
stronger force, and when he returned with half a score 
of men we set to work and discovered a trap-door in 
the floor of the Squire’s study, which led to the cellar. 
In that subterranean retreat we found a complete 
apparatus for the engraving of bank-notes; and of 
course this was ample evidence to warrant the police 
taking the owner of the house into custody on the spot. 

But I was not wholly satisfied, for the stolen paper 
had not been recovered, and it was not till the following 
day that we found in a large wooden shed in the heart 
of one of the plantations a yellow van, filled with paper 
done up in bundles. No doubt some of the vaper would 
have been in thehandsof the “s 
engravers that very night 
if I had not acted promptly 
on the im to pay a 
visit to Maplehurst Court. ¢ 

Peacock was with F 
me when the van 
was examined, and 
he showed me with 
a malicious grin 
that the bundles 
consisted chiefly 
of nothing more 
valuable than old 
newspapers. 

“T wasn’t going 
to let the rogues 
carry off the a 
ine r of the 
Bank” said he. 
“That would have 
been running too 

at a risk. I 
ad to get the 
bundles made up 
and substituted for the real 
stuff at the mill without the 
knowledge of that pompous : 
old fool Bosworth, who  enioiprt my changing all the 
bundles. Did you ever know such an ass ?” 

“T confess I don't see it,” said I. “Why didn’t you 
tell him the game you were playing ?” 

“ Because I don't choose to interfered with in my 
work, and have my orders criticised, and, it may be, 
countermanded,” growled the detective ; and I could not 
but acknowledge that there was reason in what he said. 

In due time Falkner and the Major (who had been 
arrested the same evening) were brought to trial, and 
received their deserts. 

I had an impression that Sir Arthur Bellingham and 
his family ought to have been greatly obliged to me; 
and I dare say Sir Arthur really was grateful. But 
when, shortly after the trial, I met Miss Violet 
Bellingham, to whom Falkner was to have been 
married, she gave me the cold shoulder in so marked a 
way, that could only conclude she had 

uaded herself that it was my fault that she had 
hoon the fiancée of a scoundrel, and had narrowly 
escaped being his wife. 


A Always on the Alert, Artfully and Adroitly Anne xcd it. 
B Bounced off with a Bang and Bought it for a Bargain. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2900. Was the Principle of Gravitation Known before the 
Time of Newton? 


# by the principle of gravitation is meant merely the 


fact that all things on or near the earth are attracted to 
the earth’s centre, then the principle was certainly 
known long before Newton's time. us we read in 


Dante (Canto XXXIV, line 111) of the centre of the 
earth as “that point to which all bodies tend,” and in 


iS) we find the words “as the very centre of 
; the earth, drawing all things to it.” As to idea that 
ne the heavenly bodies attract the earth, we find Seneca, 


in a.D. 38, speaking of the moon attracting the waters. 
But all these are v suppositions. Even with rd 
to universal recs we Fae vibe more than yi 
years ago. “A vague hy esis attraction of the 
earth aad stars toa pei en centre was aiogied even by 
Democritus and Epicurus.” Coming down later, 
“Kepler assumed the existence of a mutual attraction 
between the sun and the earth and other planets. 
Bacon, Galileo, and Hooke also recognised the existence 
of universal attraction. But Newton was the first to 
; establish the law and the universality of gravitation.” 
i This law, as enunciated by Newton, is as follows: 
“ Every particle of matter in the universe attracts every 
other icle with a force whose direction is the straight 
line joming the two, and whose magnitude is proportional, 
directly as the product of their masses and inversely as 
the square of their mutual distances.” This law and 
ethers deduced from it Newton fe st to the explanation 
of the various motions of the bodies in the solar system. 


2902. Is it True that the same Leaf will A esd 
aanan is Diroxs Sunlight and Dark Green in 


ight and dark green in the 
: > yt , 
fact ‘hat plants. which entirel 


al’ xys ies A reo ae on 
---- =.» Atrong sunlight acts on chloro 
in the green leat" te ‘fos’ descr! 


in the dark are 
@ way in which 


i actively ite complete these movements in a 
few mmutes. Direct sunlight, on the con’ , effects 
rc efter a short time an entirely different disposition of the 


a CONDITIONS. 


& We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
Pay of the questions asked here from our readers. 
: ‘ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
‘ol address. We shall print the best reply to 


A same 1 may send replies to 
number ueries. Envelopes Datla te 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 


& and answers to the 


. nt will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
‘ which replies are based must be given. 


paid on publication for 


every 
worthy of insertion. 
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cause may be found in “a slight arrest of development 
in the nervous system in connection with the sence 
organs.” Kittens during the first nine days, when their 
eyes are closed, are pinned deaf, as may proved by 
cnaias a poker and shovel near their head; and, when 
their eyes are opened, they are seen to be blue. If we 
sup) the organs of sight and hearing to be arrested 
in their development at this point, we can understand 
the curious connection between deafness and blue eyes. 
The correlation of white fur with blue eyes ia probably 
to be explained by a lack of colouring matter in the skin, 
both the hairs of the fur and the ine of the eye being 
modified forms of the skin-tissue, but a white-haired cat 
is not necessarily blue-eyed. 
2806. Are there any Sea-Butterflies Differing from thosc 
Met with on_Land? 

No. Though butterflies are often blown out to sea, 
and have been thought by inexperienced observers to 
belong to a different species to the ordinary land butter- 
flies, there are none which can be said to live on the sea. 
Certain marine animals (pteropods) which live in the 
sea, bat which, except in some slight external re- 
semblance, have nothing in common with butterflies, are 
sometimes called “ sea-butterflies,” but these cdn in no 
way be considered as affording an affirmative answer to 
the question. ; 

2967. Does a Tight Waistbelt Help One in Gymnastic 
Exercises? 

It is a help in exercises that require severe, isolated 
efforts, such as raising bye ce circling the horizontal 
bar, and such like feats, which are performed without 
drawing a fresh breath, for the belt helps to fix the 
diaphragm, and so enables the muscles of the trunk to 
act with greater advantage. If sufficiently broad, the 
belt is a protection in forme of leaping, especially 
pole-jumping, where the fall is excessive, and save 
its wearer from strains and goer of internal parts. 
In sprinting up to a hundred yards the belt is of use, 
and no harm, for such races are run “ in a breath,” 
but beyond this distance it interferes with respiration, 
and is, therefore, contra-indicated. Belts are forbidden 
in rowing for the same reason, and also because they 
interfere with the due swing of the body. 

2908. Are there any Fish which Eat Birds? 

The pike is the best known fish that eats birds. 
Digestion in this fish goes on very rapidly. It swallows 
small fish voraciously, and in default of these, moorhens, 
ducks, and even animale of small size, whether alive or 
dead. A curious instance of a pike's gluttony took 

lace in the canal at Trentham. While a swan was 
feeding under water a pike seized -ite head and gorged 
so utuch of it. as to result in the d::atl: of hoth the bird 
and the fish, The shark, which is the ni... -urecious of 
all fishes, will, if the opportunity offers, read 'v suap upa 
bird. But vg sea birds are far tod wary |); be often 
caught napping. the shark's diet in this form is practi- 
cally confined to birds that have been woundc4, or which 
have fallen into the sen from exhaustion, such as kee 


| tory and other Innd birds. The Wensy is another 


that has been known to swallow small birds. But, asin 
the case of the shark, this form of diet does not often 
come to it. 


2910. Why does a Star Appear'more Distinct if One Looks 
ata Point near 


than it does when Looking at 
the Star itself? 


This is due to what is called “fatigue” of the retina. 
When lookizig at an object we naturally focus that object 
on the most sensitive of the retina and'keep the 
image permanently there. Now, in the case of a star, the 
image is a microscopic point and covers only an 
infinitesimal portion of the retina, and the great strain 
on this portion produces almost immediate “ fatigue.” 
If we look at a point near the star, then, as the eye 
moves, the image travels over the retina and successive 
portions of it are called into play so quickly that 
“fatigue” is not experienced. It does not do to look at 
another star near it, for then the eye is kept fixed and 
“fatigue ” at once ensues. To most eyes Pleiades 
appear far more distinct when we fix our eyes on a blank 

of the heavens near them than when we look at 
eens directly. 


QUESTIONS. 


2941. Have the majority of great men been of remark- 
able personal appearance P 

2942, Which is the most notable example in history 
of the saying, ‘“ Character is destiny ” ? 

2943. Which existing mines have been consecutively 
worked for the longest period P 

2044. Ie the artificial incubation of eggs a modern 
invention P 

2945. Have foreign courts an office correspondin, 
to that of our Poet Tantenta F 2 oil . 

2946, Have two wrongs ever made a right ? 

2947. To what{extent does climate vary within short 
distances in the same country ? 

2948. For how long may the human heart stop beat- 
9 me fatal result ? 

. Which king would have been best described by 

the term “ prig” P 

2950. Of what material could the stron, inch 
be made P = fits 


2000. Which is the moet Remarkable Trade Dispute on 
_ Record? 


That which the hi of the East India Company 
affords. Founded in 1600 this company held for yes 
an undisturbed monopoly in the Eastern trade. But at 
length rivals arose, and in 1680 the trouble came to ;, 
head. -The Whig tendenciee of the company served a 
a pretext for interference of interlopers, wi... 

g themselves King’s men, raised a sedition j), 
India. This the company acpreee, and, by becomin:: 
converted to Tory views, made ite peace at Court, whit. 
ample bribes were lavishly distributed. But when tu. 
Revolution became certain Whig merchants, reinforie| 
by such as had been expelled from the company, form] 
themeelves into a society, popularly styled the Ni. 
Company. This was supported by the Whigs, while 
the Old Company received the countenance of tly 
Tories, and soon their hostilities “caused almost 
much excitement and anxiety as the hostilities betwen 
the allies and the French king.” The chief weapons of 
the New Company were libela; the chief weapons of 
the Old pany were bribes. Thus they haggled and 
: disputed till 1693, when the Old Company, by expendin:: 
£100,000 in wholesale corruption, won the day, and “ thi: 
Privy Council, after hearing the matter fully areued 
by counsel on both sides, decided in favour ot 
the Old Company, and ordered the Charter to Im 
sealed.” ; 

2912. What European Nation has been Longest Settled in 
its Present Territory ? 


The Greeks. The bulk of the present inhabitants of 
Greece are the descendants of the peoples whose manners 
and customs are described in the poemsof Homer, T!:r 
Tliad and the Odyssey were certainly in existence eiylt 
centuries before Christ, and they are probably older. 
They picture a state of society of still higher antiquity, 
80 that the nations who are described as engaged in tli. 
siege of Troy must have flourished at least three thou- 
sand years ago. But these ples are represented iis 
having sailed across to Troy fous the shores of Gree. 
some from the peninsula now called the Morea, others 
from the region lying north of the Corinthian Gull. 
Even at this ancient period the Greeks described then. 
selves as Autochthones (sprung from the earth), which 
merely means that their origin dated back to a remote 
antiquity. Whether they really fought a war with the 
Trojans is not material. It is certain that Homer's 
See are nearly thirty centuries old, and that the 

reeks were living in Greece before his time. No other 
existing European nation can claim such an eurly 
origin. 

2915. Which Sense Dies Last? 

The senge of touch, and for this reason, among otliers, 
that the sense of touch is not confined to particulir 
ae of the body of small extent, like the other senses. 

m the contrary, all parts var of perceiving the 
presence of a stimulus by ordinary sensation are, in 
certain degrees, the seat of this sense; for touch is 
simply a modification or exaltation of common sensation 
or sensibility. As long as life lasts in a body, thit 
common sensibility continues, and it is purely a question 
of degree. So far as the other senses are concerned. 
they may all be dead, and yet the dying person up to 
‘the last moment may be conscious of touch. It is well- 
known that when a body is apparently dead—when 
every sense has gone—that of touch has lingered, +» 
that there has been a tremor when the test has Ive 
made, my by thrusting a needle into the most sensitive 
parts. deed, that has become the test for death with 
many. It stands to reason that the sense of tou:li 
should be the last, inasmuch as capacity is not a loc 
one, such as eyesight, hearing, smelling, and tate. 
The nerves on which the sense of touch depends are 
the same as those which confer ordinary sensation © 
the different parts of the body, viz., those derived from 
the posterior roots of the nerves of the spinal cord, and 
the sensitive cerebral nerves. As long as these :¢ 
available, the sense of touch endures, that is, wntil 
actual death of the body sete in. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the paymeut 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepare! 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his muncy 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1*7:, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of a 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to~ 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 


General Manager and Secretary, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C: 


C Cool, Calm, Collected, Carefully Chose it from the Crowd. 
D Danced about with Delight and Drove off for a Dozen. 
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IDYL OF THE NURSERY. 


«'T,xEs too long to walk downstairs,” 
All the youngsters Me 
You have to go so.awful slow, - 
And you must feel your way. | 
And you may trip or you may slip 
And tumble down below— 
Sliding down the banisters 
The only way to go. 


Sliding down the banisters, 

Swifter than a flash, 

Whizzing through the atmosphere, 
Cutting quite a dash, . 

Makes the blood rush to your brain, 

Rocking like a railway train. . 

Mind the curves with might and main 
As you sway and clash. 


Sliding down the banisters 
Takes your breath away, 
And, ob, the noise of girls and boys 
Flushed with frantic play. 
Laughter pealing thro’ the air 
Drives away your grim despair, 
Lulls the fevered brow of care, 
’Neath the children’s sway. 


tf 
AVOID PURPLE INK. 


Tue purple ink fad seems to be epreading: It is, of 
allcorrespondence fads, the most disa ble, 

To read many Dees written in this glittering, shinin 
colour is enough to give the reader an attack of men 
prostration as well as to precipitate blindness. 

The faculty which purple ink possesses of growing 
pesitively alive and making all the curves of letters seem 
like wriggling snakes is something remarkable, and 
something which should banish purple ink from polite 
correspondence. 

eet fe 


A BORN DIPLOMAT. 


CuarnLey was caught napping. A pair of soft, little 
hands covered his eyes, and a sweet voice commanded : 
“ Guess who it is.” ; 

Nothing very dreadful for Charley in this, you think ; 
but, then, you don’t know that Charley was engaged to 
two virls, and, for the life of him, couldn’t decide which 
voice it was, which made it a very embarrassing position 
for Charley. A wrong guess would lead to complications 
uwful to think of. ut a happy thought inspired 
Charley, and he announced : 

“It’s the dearest, sweetest little girl in all the world.” 

“Oh. you lovely boy!” gurgled the satisfied one, as 
she removed her hands. : 

And now Charley thinks of applying for a foreign 
winistry, feeling that his talents would be wasted in any 
other than a diplomatic field. 


————————» §-.——_____. 
PICTURES INSIDE SHEEP. 


From the village of Coombe Bay, which lies about four 
miles from Bath, comes a story of a curious freak of 
lightning. Near the village there is, or was when the 
incident occurred, an extensive wood com of oak 
and nut trees, In the centre of this wood there was a 
pa pasture, quite hemmed in by the surrounding 
grove. " 

Here six sheep were kept by their owner. -The flock 
being small, the pasture, only fifty yards in extent, con- 
tained herbage sufficient for them. , 

One day while the sheep were in the field a severe 
thunderstorm came on, aah one flash of lightning killed 
sinuitaneously every sheep in the pasture. It is to be 
bresuscied they were mourned by their owner, but no 
Soubt considering that pe might be of some profit to 
um. although dead, he sold their bodies to a butcher 
ia the neighbouring village of Coombe Bay. The 
hatehor began his business by skinning the lightning- 

ruck animals, 

To the astonishment of the butcher and his assistant, 
om ie interior of each sheepskin they found printed an 
ot orate and faithful picture of the landscape sur- 
hy the sheep-pasture. These natural pictures 
ha aa no suggestive of impressionist daubs, 
“ 1e trees, the fences, the rocks, and bushes were all 
hie wisely represented as if photographed upon the 

Y of the animal. Every detail was exactly drawn. 
come Sheep had hacerkilled while huddled together in a 
facture and the landscape in each case was the same, the 
hich ta aay that part of the surrounding scenery 
the frigktonot e path of the lightning flash which killed 
oe of lightning prints are old, some of them 
thes, "20d may no doubt have an element of truth in 
the vj But some of their marvels are certainly due to 

\'vid imaginations of those who tell them 


There j : 4 : yee 
j emi i of the Italian lady who, while sitting 


AN 


reached eee in in of the lightning flash which 


. 


E Enthuslastically Exclaimed “ Eureka! 
F Fancied it. Fumed, Fretted. and Pouvht for it. Funny Feltow. 
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WHO DO YOU LOOK LIKE? 


TuaT every living man or woman has his or her 
exact counterpart somewhere on the face of the globe, 
is, I believe, an undisputed fact; but what is more 
strange, is the manner in which the dual individuals are 


80 frequently brought into contact with each other. 


It is recorded of the late Jay Gould, that on one 
occasion he met a man 80 exactly like himself in dress, 
as well as appearance, that he irritably asked him not 
to wear clothes exactly like his, to which the other, a 
medical man, promptly replied: “Shave off your beard 
and I won't.” 

The likeness between the two men was so remarkable 
that the medico was frequently being asked for informa- 
tion as to financial schemes in which the millionaire was 
known to be interested, and his assurance that he knew 
nothing whatever about them, was never taken seriously 
but rather as a disinclination to oblige his questioners. 

Whether the millionaire was ever in turn appealed to 
for advice in medical matters, Icannot say, but a certain 
London doctor has an exact duplicate in the person of 
@ popular song writer who was much surprised on one 
occasion to be the recipient of a flood of information as 
to the ailments of a certain young lady with whom he 
was totally unacquainted, and found it impossible to 
explain the misunderstanding without considerable 
aaa 
The likeness between Sir Edward Thornton, at one 
time Her Majesty’s representative in the United States, 
and Judge Poland of Vermont, was the means of caus- 
ing a most amusing blunder. 

At a social gathering one of the guests extended his 
hand toa gentleman present, at the eame time addressing 
him as Sir Edward. 

“But I am not Sir Edward,” was the reply, “I am 
Judge Poland of Vermont.” 

Mutual apologies followed. But in less than a fort- 
night the young man referred to was at another party 
and seeing the Judge (as he thought) went up stat 
pleasantly : 

“Do you remember my mistaking you the other night 


| for old Thornton P ” 


. His look of surprise may be better imagined than 
described when the individual addressed replied quietly : 

“But I am old Thornton—at least I am Sir Edward 
Thornton. Who did you take me for?” 

“Why, Judge Poland, of course,” was the astonished 
rejoinder. 

To obtain free admission to a theatre, or other place 
of amusement, is believed to be a very general human 
failing, but it is not often that on offering to pay for a 
seat the money is refused, and the moneytaker instructs 
an attendant to show the would-be payee for a stall into 
a private box—gratis. 

uch was the experience of Mr. Robert Heller, the 
American author, when the Strand Theatre was in the 
hands of Mr. Swanborough, and the visitor’s surprise 
was intensified shortly after having taken his seat to be 
informed that the manageress, who was in the stalls, 
wished to speak to him. 

Not having the pleasure of the lady’s acquaintance, 
he declined the invitation; but presently the attendant 
returned with a message that his mother desired to sea 
him at once. In this case two persons—the box-office 
keeper and the lady named—were both under the im- 
pression that Mr. Heller was Mr. William Swanborough. 

Another still more surprising case of resemblance, 
also in the theatrical world, may be gited. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, when at the height of their Popularity 
as lessees of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre accidentally 
discovered that a married pair were in the habit of pass- 
ing themselves off, and successfully, too, as the two 
publis favourites. 

The first intimation Mr. Bancroft received was being 
asked what he thought of a certain new play, and on 
stating he had not seeh it the interrogator replied that 
one of the members of the Prince of Wales’ orchestra, 
who must have had numerous opportunities of seeing 
Mr. Bancroft and his wife, had assured him he had seen 
them the night before in a private box at the theatre 
referred to. 

Still more annoying was it to be dunned for an 
account run up by the impostors at a seaside hotel in 
support of which the irate propsietor produced a like- 
ness of the lady—supposed to be Mrs. Bancroft—who, 
with her belongings, was still staying on until her 
husband should remit the money to defray the Dill. 

Mr. Bancroft admitted that the resemblance of his 
wife to the photograph was certainly remarkable, but 
was nevertheless enabled to prove that it was that and 
nothing more. 


PEARSON'S BICYCLES, 


Do you want a bicycle? — Yes. 

Do you want a good machine? YES. 

Do you want an inexpensive machine ? YES. 

Then you had better have a PEARSON'S BICYCLE, 

rice £14 14s. 
hey are the Best and Cheapest to 
be had Anywhere. 

They are made for both ladies and gentlemen in every 
size. They are fitted with pneumatic tyres, tangent spokes, 
Brook’s saddles, brake, pump, wallet, spanner, and oil can, 
Cash must in all cases accompany orders, and those which 
come first will be served first. 


Excuse my Exuberance.” 


A FLATTERING TESTIMONIAL, 


A very eminent London surgeon, one of the lights of 
the profession, one day observed i gentleman knocked 
down by a runaway horse. He went to his aid and 
found he had broken his leg. It was only a simple 
fracture, but the man was badly hurt. 

_The surgeon used his umbrella as a splint, and with 
his own hands borrowed handkerchiefs, bandaged the 
limb tightly, put the patient in a cab, and drove to the 
nearest hospital. There they were received by a young 
medical student. 

“You've bandaged this pretty well,” said the youth 
patronisingly. 

“Not at all,” said the other. 

ae | ee you've been attending some ambulance 
class. ey say a little learning is a dangerous thing, 
but the little you've learnt you've put to good account. 
I can’t give you your umbrella now, but if you leave 
your address it shall be sent to your house.” 

“Thad better give you my card,” said the eminent 
surgeon. And he did so. 


3 


HOW PARIS JOKED DURING SIEGE 
TIME. 


A RECENT exhibition of French caricatures and comic 
drawings brought to the public eye once more the 
evidences of the fact that Parisian gaiety was not to be 
suppressed even by the terrible siege that the capital 
went through from the German army. One of these 
caricatures, published during the siege, was made to 
represent a fashion-plate; various elegant ladies and 
gentlemen were pictured going about in mattresses, and 
underneath the picture was the legend: “ Fashions for 
the bombardment season.” 

Most of these pleasantries of the siege turned upon 
the scarcity of food, a grim subject which seemed par- 
ticularly inspiring to the caricaturist of the time. A 
servant asks his master: ‘Shall I put the horses in 
the carriage to-day, or in the barouche?” ‘“ H’m,” 
says the master, sighing, “ you may put them in the 
oven, please!” 

Not unlike this is another caricature nade, E> 
servant making the familiar announcement to his 
mistress: “The horses are ready, madame.” “ What!” 
“Yes, madame, they are on the table!” 

Such pleasantries seem scarcely to have been a 
laughing matter to the people who went through those 
fearful scenes, but the Parisians must laugh at some- 
thing, and these pictures prove that they could not 
think of stopping their gaiety on account of such a 
passing incident as a siege or a famine. 


Otp Buiiion: “What! You wish to marry my 
daughter ? She is a mere schangir yet.” 
Suitor: “ Yes, sir. I came early to avoid the rush.” 


——— sto 


MorTHER: “I wonder what makes that dog afraid of 
me? He always behaves as if he thought I was going 
to kill him.” 

Little Daughter: “I expect he’s seen you whipping 
me.” 

ee 


Artist: “Oh! you think the background’s ‘ beastly,’ 
do you? Perhaps the cattle are ‘beastly,’ too, though 
I flatter myself — ” 

Friendly Artist: ‘Oh, no, my dear fellow! That's 
just what they are not.” 


——_—_ 


THat WovuLp NeEvER Do.—“There is one great 
objection to electing women as representatives of the 


ople.” 
pee NV hat is that?” 


“Complications would arise should they pair with the 
masculine members.” 


— sto 


Oup Lapy (compassionately): “Poor fellow! 1 
suppose your blindness is incurable. Have you ever 
been treated ?” 

Blind Man (sighing): “Yes, mum, but not often. 
"Tain't many as likes to be seen goin’ into a public-house 
with a blind beggar.” 

—— 

A FAR-SIGHTED miss of seventeen summers has con 
cluded to marry a big man for her first husband, and a 
little one for the second, so that she can cut the clothes 
of the first down and make them over to his successor. 
Thus the hard times force home lessons of rigid economy 
and practical sense upon tender childhood. 


ej 

“MAMMA,” 

“Well?” . 

“ You caned me last night for licking Jimmie Watts, 
and papa licked me yesterday ‘cause Johnny Phelps 
wallo’ si al - 

“Tam wondering what'll happen sometime when it's 
a draw.” , 
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NEW AND STRANGE. — 


Tas invention isannounced ofanewhead-light for 
locomotives. Lange frre curves, head-lighta, bere 
taté , tlsow Tiokt eiraccht ahead inaitad c 
raneg ing it eo that it covers the track where, of course, 


the light should be. By this: new invention an 


automatic. t is provided, so that on reaching 

corner the lamp Ay torned, at a different angle 
from the front of the engine, and all its light is thus 
thrown direotly on the line. 


e, brass, copper, tin, window g and, seemingly, 
my hands of the oparator at the same time. 

THERE was issued % be vs — Paper, oo 
lon; , & pho! 7 e of these photographs has 
a tock aa sy & me beautifully coloured. This 
work was ‘ormed by a new eager The colours are 

lied with a brush to the back of the photograph 

‘ore mounting. Striking through the paper at once, 
the piotuyes ave thus beantifully and ly 
coloured, No skill is really required to produce the 
moet charming and finished effect. The inventor is Mr. 
Miles Williams, of Scholes Bridge, Wigan. 


of the same size and shape as that seen in the 

jar’ stock ticker. At the present time 150 or 200 
words is the highest that can be obtained, and by 
the introduction of this new system the cost of tele- 
graphy to the public ought to be considerably reduced. 


eid cepa (cs @ omeedivan ye tes ae 
speci to the ves rai long. 
It is high tice that others should be able to obtain the 
ad of these marvellous concoctions. And it is 
fuvenied, I¥ appents to be, i iso, aaomriohing pishae 
invented. It aj in a ishing pick-me- 
up exactly cited ig give Gane iG and to ginal Ga 
wearied frame. While it is ially recommended for 
jes whoee systems are 
overtaxed b: ee ae teers Reemenion 
may also be used with admirable results in 

substance, natural or 
‘by tts colour, if only its 
ly and unerringly. ith 
pct gee pan seeming eign 
shade wi e necessary accuracy. re n 
invented, however, a little instrument known to the 
world as a tintometer, provided with a graded series of 
coloured glasses. Given this, it only remains to match 
exactly in tint the substance whose quality is in ques- 
tion, ‘This ix dome by a 
either singly or superimposing one upon the other unti 
the exact tnt is diacovered. tn the riage gl eee 
teration, and especiall teration our, this 
instrument has already proved iteelf of considerable 
commercial value. 


To be able to mend drains without the expense 
and froubla of begs Lay fon the ground is be 
object of a_paten’ recently been acquired 
Men. G. per reps the — <? which a leak 
is supposed to exist, roposes to pass, by means of a 
sae or otherwise, a dios length of wood or metal 
eas, Ee fitting the pipes which would thus be cleaned, 
and at the same time any roughness or excrescences 
inside the drain would be removed. He also employs 
another apparatus which consists of a metal rod having 
an eye at one end and a screw-nut at the other. At 
either end of the rod is a wooden or metal disc of slightly 
less diameter than the pipes to be a while a ring 
of rubber is provided to fit exactly the intervening 
space. Between there two discs isa spiralepring. This 
ey peratas is inserted into the drain at a man-hole or at 
a place where one pipe has been removed for the 
and cement is filled into the space 
The 
some ia and, The action of 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad ¢f 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of Puansoy’s WERKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him writs te 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parzwt. The 
letter will be handed tea gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender, 


pipes | Grabbed a Gress of them. G ! 
Hugged it to his Heart and Hastily Honied Homewards. 


‘ 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Heer Kevrpr is the la income-tax payer on 
earth. His annual cheque to Government is equal 
to £40,000. 


THE Queen of Po is addicted to magculine 

ursuite. She is passionately fond of hunting, and has 

Beet seen to herself thrust the knife into the throat of 
a dying stag. Her love for a bull fight is notorious. 


AtpHonse DavupeT comes from the South of 
France, and feels the cold of Paris so much that he 
keeps a fire burning in his room all the round, and 
err at work is always found sitting close by the 
side of it, 


THE foot of Ouida is perfect. Summer and 
winter alike, it is encazed in open, buckled shoes, which 
prevent it from becoming contorted by unnatural 
pressure on the bones. Her hand, too, is faultless in 
shape and proportions. 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that three 
young men destined to high distinction in different 
spheres—Lord Salisbury the statesman, Sir John 
Millais the painter, and Thomas Woolner the sculptor— 
were simultaneougly in Victoria at the height of the 
gold fever in the early fifties. . 


THE wife of President Kriiger is not a society 
lady. In common with her husband, she is the reverse 
of handsome, but she enjoys a reputation for her 
excellent manner of housekeeping, bread-baking, and 
hospitable entertainment. Like most Dutch women, 
she is tremendously obstinate and hard upon those with 
whom she does not agree. 


Sir Isaac Pitmay, in an interview, mentioned 
the curious fact that in the early days of his shorthand 
crusade the system was assailed on religious grounds, 
one cleric hen in int that “ Mesmerism, 
Phonography, Chartism, and Socialism are the stalk- 
ing horses behind which the most Satanic lies and 
the most absurd blasphemies are sent forth.” 


THE venerable Countess of Rothes had the right 
to perform a ceremony on any occasion when the 
Sovereign of Scotland visited the Kingdom of Fife 
which might have given her the title of “ heredi 
grand boot-jack.” By an old feudal custom the head 
of the Rothes family, when the King returned to Falk- 
land Palace from the hunt, had to pull off the royal 
boots and invest the royal feet in ease-giving slippers. 


MapameE Parr’s bathroom at es Lae e is a 
dream of loveliness and a triumph of art, and when 
indulging in her ablutions she is always attended by her 
faithful Mexican woman servant, Manuala, who finishes 
the ceremony with a vigorous application of eau de 
Cologne or alchohol. Madame Patti’s stock of towels is 
alone worth a fortune, being imported direct from 
Turkey and other Oriental countries, where they are 
woven of the costliest fabrics. 


THE United States is the homo of a little girl, 
who, though only ten, has during the past two years 
converted a large number of negroes and white folk b 
the power of her preaching. She is by no means a cul. 
tivated child, this Claretta Avery, for beyond a meagre 
home education, she has had no opportunities of learn- 
ing. Moreover, she is not a studious girl, and when at 
home plays with her dolls and with other children of 
~ age, as if she were endowed with no particular 

ent. 


Tuey tell a story in Dublin about Balfour and 
an eminent bishop who has fought hard for the un- 
fortunate people of his country. two men met for 
the firat time at dinner, and, in the course of the talk, 
Mr. Balfour said: “ But, after all, I fancy that the 
newspapers make more noise than the masses. Do you 
think now that the aga really dislike me?” “ Ah, 
Mr. Balfour,’ said priest, “if the Irish only hated 
the devil half as much as they hate you, my occupation 
would be gone.” 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER, the American millionaire, 
has at last completed the palace in which he is about to 
live. Henceforth this illustrious person will sleep the 
sleep of the just upon a canopied bed which cost a little 
over £400. Too many to enumerate are the wondrous 
luxuries of the oil-king’s new home, but among the most 
curious may be mentioned the stalls of the stables, 
which are made of cherry wood ornamented with gold. 
plated trimmings. There is also a special building for 
two dozen cycles, so that Mr. Rockefeller’s “ Wheeling 
friends” need never be at a loss for congenial employ- 
ment. 


Mes. Eva Nansen, the wife of the famous 
Norwegian explorer, is one of those charmingly brave 
women who place infinite trust in their husbands. At 
the present moment she is awaiting the return of her 
“ Lord and Master ” in her pa eran home, some twenty 
minutes’ railway journey from Christiania. Mrs. Nansen 
re na ke ig music; she is,in fact, the best 
singer in Christiania. It is not long since she went on 
quite a long concert-tour through Sweden, and every- 
where met with a most enthusiastic reception. Her art 
and her little ee somewhat curiously named 
“Liv” (life), keep her fully occupied, all of which is 
well, as, perchance, it prevents her thinking too much 
of the dangers her t husband is running. 


Wark eNvino 
HB 21, 1896. 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


AN exceptionally speedy forward has recently 
joined the ranks of West, Biomech Albion—a man go fas 
that, in running past the players opposed to him, hie 
often leaves his own coll es 60 far behind us to 
ane extent to nullify the value of his own effort. This 
is J. Richards, who was until well on in the present 
season in the Coldstream Guards, for whom he playeil 
in the qualifying competition for the iation Cup. 
He has since pisved in the competition proper for tlic 
same cup for his new club, and in so doing has trans. 
greseed the Association’s regulations; but as the fault 
was unconsciously committed, neither he nor his ¢lui, 


has been penalised. 


For some years past the name of Porter has leen 
associated with the Ilford club, several brothers of that 
name having rendered it excellent service. Notwith. 
standing the example set by other clubs which joined 
the Southern League with them as amateurs, Ilford 
has steadily refused to adopt professionalism ; Jjit 
they have not been able to prevent at least two of their 
members, younger representatives of the family allude! 
to, from making the plunge. Both Edgar and Alfred 
Porter are now, as grccr tara) assisting Gravesenil 
United, a club which stands any well in the Kent 
League. Both brothers are excellent forwards, ani 
Alfred, the elder, recently brought himself great loci! 
fame and popularity by kicking two goals, and thus 
scoring a victory, against Chatham, old, but usually 
successful, rivals of the Gravesend Club. 


In view of the prominent position now held by the 
Wolverhampton Wanderers as one of the semi-finalists 
in the Association Cup competition, it is interesting to 
note that very confident predictions were uttered two 
months ago that the Wanderers, and also one or two 
other First Division League clubs, would cease to exist 
after the nt season. Nothing, it was said, could 
save them but a considerable slice of good luck in the 
Cup competition—wherein, by-the-way, it was by no 
means expected generally that they would meet with 
much good fortune. ell, they have gone on with 
unvarying success in the competition. Since then tle 
money has come in much more ly a8 & consequence, 
and it is not at all improbable that they will be able to 
keep their heads above water after all. The same kind 
of bry 3 precisely was said about West Bromwich 
Albion, but, as in the case of the Wolves, the turn of 
the brought a change in their fortunes, and some 
notable successes have given rise to renewed hopes fo: 
the future. They have not succeeded in getting quite 
so far this year as the Wanderers have done, but they 
made the most gallant fight of all the losers in the 
— round, going under at Derby by a single yo: 
only. 

THE return to the field of the brothers James 
bas had a remarkable effect on other members of tlie 
Swansea team, and the club now bids fair to take once 
more as prominent a position amongst the leading clul.s 
of South Wales as it ever held. It may be rememlered 
that about three years ago the Jameses, Davidand Evin, 
left Swansea for the neighbourhood of Manchester, ani 
it was announced that they would play for the Broughton 
ae Certain (Hee were made to the 
English and Welsh Rugby Unions, and tho brothers 
were declared guilty of acts of professionalism, and 
debarred aon Elayme. Intercession on their bebali 
was recentl: e by influential people in South Wales, 
the Welsh Union joining in the appeal to the English 
Union to re-instate them, and at feacth the ban was 
removed. There is no question in anybody's mind that 
the Jameses are the cleverest pair of halves ever seen in 
Wales or elsewhere. As individuals working with other 
partners they would robably be far less effective than 
when, as is their almost invariable rule, they pliy 
together. Quick in getting the ball and darting away 
from the scrummage, they are particularly clever in 
pesuae to and fro from one to the other, completely 

wildering the opposition. They are not particularly 
prolific in scoring themeelves, but even mediocre three- 
uarters gain tries with ease when playing behind them. 
or they are unequalled in making openings. They had 
ined International honours before their disqualifivu- 
tion, and doubtless will again. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ( 
whomeoever the proprietors ef PEARSON’S WEEKLY viny 
decide to be the next of kin of any football player who meris 
with his death by an accident while actually playing footheli. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be the 
REKl ¥ @ copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 

EEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on (he 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accideut 
must be given within three days, and death seust have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 
Available until midnight, March 21sf, 1896, 


Goodness Gracious ! 
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stamp iteelf to say some things which we fee! ought to 
be said on the subject. 

_ Presumably the Society forthe Suppression of Specula- 
tive Stamps will pronounce against its philatelic validity. 
The committee has taken sweeping ground against com- 
memorativeissues. [seondemnation ibis ground the oblong 
penny stamp with which the Transvaal celebrated the 


aa | 
OUR STAMP ALBUM. 


Ko. 25. 


We are glad to be able to show to our readers the 


‘ i h postage stamps. It | 3 dopti ho 
design of the forthcomin French p adoption of jenny postage, and if it went to such 
ill t once t something more than an Shee ie 
A cele is involved in this na a ure. The Tepgeis at Sabie 14, of course, logically bound to decree 


ordinary chan; 0 r 
ye ch isstie of 1896 will as likely as not alter the whole 
ene of philatelic art. When England invented the 
idea of a postage stamp, nearly sixty years ago, it was 

rhaps natura! that the notion of a rounded profile in 
relief, as on @ coin oY medal, should have been taken as 
the model of the 5 pom In course of time full-face 
portraits, a8 in the as, Natal, Queensland, ete. ; 
symbolical pictures, as of the beaver in Canada and the 
swan in West Australia ; and various modifications of 
coats of arms and heraldic devices, suggested them- 
The Americans, in the 1869 “Carrier” series, 
of reproducing miniature copies of 
a scheme now much —— fad 
ommemorative issues. To attempt to descr? e 
later expansion of the scope of philatelic desi where 
goddesses of liberty, kan , railway engines, birds 
of Paradise, Government buildings, steamships, public 
statues, und transportation mules jostle one another in 
bewildering conten wend be impossible. But 
everywhere, and however clumsily executed, the aim has 
been to produce the hard-and-fast literal effect cf a 
photograph or a coin. . 

The artistic sense pf France began groping for some- 


a boycott against this Bulgarian issue, which has even 
no such indirect connection with postal matters. 

We say in advance that we cannot sympathise with or 
uphold such a boycott. It is perfectly feasible to make 
a distinction between big sets of commemorative stamps 
which are issued solely to raise money from collectors 
such as the San Marino, the St. Anthony of Padua, the 
Greek Olympian, and the Cairo ftte series, and single 
stamps issued to mark in the public mind some auspi- 
cious, or at least noteworthy, event. It is well enough, 
and even needful, to discourage the former sort of thing, 
but it is not fair or wise to confound with it in a 
common anathema the latter kind of issue. 

In fact, this whole agitation about Speculative Issues, 
in which we confess to have borne our full share, tuns 
out to have produced results which no one could have 
foreseen. 1t has undoubtedly dore a deal of good 
in discrediting Seebacks, and keeping St. Anthony 
and similar trash out of the market, but on the other 
hand it has enormously cut down the usual volume of 
new collectors. Beginners are being frightened off, and 
the trade in the commoner stamps which they ordinarily 
oy to start with is in a very bad condition indeed. 

t is enongh at the moment to point out that most 


selves. 
set the example 
histerical paintings, 


thing different fully twenty years ago, when the familiar } philatelic papers are owned by dealers who have rare 
device of two emblematic clasping hands upon a | ojd stamps in stock. It is plain that they can make 
cort of altar was adopted. same spirit of symbolism larger profits (for a time) by heavy rises in the value of 


evolved the French colonial types of 1881 and 1892. 
But none of these designs was satisfactory from the 
point of view of decorative ——— 

urt. The figures were too 
small to be effective. The 
details were well enough, 
Int the picture as a whole 
was weak, But now a 
design has been chosen, 
which is nothing if not 
pictorial. We present it on ig 
u scale much larger, of ff 
course, than that on which 
it appears as a stamp. But ff 
cur readers will note that 
it bears this e ent Hig Saba 
perfectly. It might indeed REPUBLIC 
le thrown up to the size " 
of a poster and lose nothing in beauty or force. 

It is evident that the recent revival of patriotic 
enthusiasm for Joan of Are has had ita effect on the 
mind of the designer. It may be recalled that when the 
French Government offered prizes nearly two years ago 
for suggestions, and the designs sent in for competition 
were exhibited, the Maid of Orleans was the principal 
theme of the artists. None of these designs was deemed 
good enough, and the Government gave a commission 
outright to M. Grasset, with the result before us. The 
sirl must be assumed to typify the Republic, although 
she conforms not at all to the conventional type. The 
olive branch and the sword suggest plainly the precarious 
armed peace of our day. 

#Ve understand that exceptional pains are to be taken 
to make the printing worthy of the fine design. There 
are to be two impressions for cach stamp, one for the 
heavy and distinctive outlines, the second in mezzotint 
for the more delicate modelling. The cost of production 
is to be 8d. per 1,000, which, we believe, is much above 
the usaal Government outlay on stamps. 

The remaining higher denominations of the new 
Uruguayan stamps have now arrived, and we learn at 
the came time that Messrs. Waterlow are the designera 

. and printers. The 50 centesimos, 
blue and black, utilises the familiar 
Mercury-head in a novel and rather 
attractive form. The 1 peso, or 

lar, is brown and black, and the 
2 pesos violet with green centre. 
The former bears a coat of arms, the 
latter a view of the barbour of 


these old stamps than by ordinary commissions on the 
sale of new stamps. Hence it may seem 
business to them to how] down new issues, and raise a 
cry of “Speculative!” whenever fresh provisionals 
a r. 

: ut we put it to them that if by eo doing they scare 
off the boys who are just starting to collect, it won't 
be many years before the whole fabric of the stamp 
trade comes tumbling about their ears. How plain 
this danger is may be seen by the fact that one of the 
largest firms in England cold only 750 copies of the 
most popular set of beginners’ albums in 1895, 
whereas as long ago as 1887 the annual sale was 6,000. 


(‘Army Notes” next week.) 
———»2>te—__—_- 


HOW TO KEEP A BISHOP CLEAN. 


A apy, whose establishment was very small, invited 
the Bishop of G—— to dinner recently. She erigaged. 
for the occasion, the services of an aid butler, who had 
retired and become a greengrocer, and of aboy who 
knew nothing of waiting. 

The boy was as nervous as he was ignorant, and 
annoyed the old butler by constantly asking for instruc- 
tions, until at last the man, in a moment of impatience, 
said: “Stand behind the bishop’s chair, and when his 
lordship takes a glass of wine, take your napkin and 
wipe his mouth!” 

The boy took the jocose reply for a serious command. 
He stationed himeelf behind the bishop, waited till that 
dignitary had drunk a glass of wine, and then, as delibe- 
rately as his nervousness would permit, wiped his 
lordship’s mouth. 


Te 


DRAWING THE LinE.—Landlady (trying to start 
the conversation): “Are you fond of the antique, Mr. 
Slim ?” 

New Boarder 
table.” 


(suspiciously): “Um—er—not at 


ee 


“’p like to hear you play theviolin, Mr. Tillinghast,” 
said seven-year-old Tommy Dillingham, who was enter- 
taining the caller. 

“ But I don’t play the violin, Tommy.” 

“Then papa must be mistaken. I heard him tell 
mamma that you played second fiddle at home.” 


wonwertueae| Montevideo. More original is the 
centre, which gi 3 pesos, carmine with blue sia 
of the cathe is Ph sa Unc ie Jos (whose city niece bas ridden out twenty- 


Sve miles on her bicycle to visit him): ‘Great Scot, 
Gladys Jane! I jest cut into this here tyre a little to 
see how they was put up an’ I'll be jiggered ef they ain't 


We do not recall any other in- 


sative of ceclesiastical architec- 


ing preased into the , hat h ! T never dtd 
serv . A gone an’ put off on ye one that was holler! I never 
rie opts praia 3) see a woman that could buy anything more’n a yard or 


two of ribbon ’thout gittin’ cheated out of her eye- 
teeth.” 


Yathey Qi fo 
ruther disposed to welcome the ™ 


‘tnovation. A cathedral conveys 


at le: PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE- WEIMAR, when commander 
. wast a larger sense of civili 


of succeset of ci ion than do the portraits | of the forces in Ireland, once told Father Healy that he 
slaucht ul revolutionists, who win their way by | found “blind shooting” prevailing to a deplorable 
Ameri er and rapine to brief prominence in ail extent among the Irish militia regiments, and that he 
cther still Rapre w eee be m or exiled by some | intended to insist on a greater attention to target 
ruffian. ractice. . 

cee of the stamp understood to have been Pre For goodness sake, don’t do that, your Royal High- 

> little tag on the occasion of the “conversion” of | ness!” exclaimed Father Healy; “if Pa make the 
a3 yet Borie to the Greek Orthodox confession, | militiamen shots, there won't be a landlord left in 

yet reached us. But we will not wait for the | the country.” 


\ 
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MONKEYS AS GOLD MINERS. 


Captain E. Moss, who haa just returned from the 
Transvaul, tells the story of the monkeys who work fcr 
him in the mines : 

“I have twenty-four monkeys,” said he, “employed 
about my mines. They do the work of seven able-bodied 
men, and it is no reflection upon the human labourers to 
say that they doaclass of work a man cannot do a 
wellas they. In many instances they lend valuable aici 
where a mun is useless, They gather up the smi/l 
pieces of quartz that would be passed unnoticed by tl.« 
working men, and pile them up in little heaps that can 
easily be gathered up in a shovel and thrown into tl.c 
mill. They are exceedingly adept at catching the little 
particles, and their sharp eyes never escape the very 
things that the human eye would pass over.” 

** How did you first come to employ them?” 

‘When I went digging gold I led two monkeys that 
were exceedingly interesting pets. They were constantly 
following me about the mines, and one day I noticed 
that they were busily engaged in gathering up little 
bits of quartz and putting them in piles. They seemed 
to enjoy the labour very much, and would go to the 
mines every morning and work there during the day. 
It did not take me long to learn the’r value as labourers, 
for at that time our working men, who are mostly 
natives, were unskilled, and oftentimes almost useless. 
My two pets had not worked very long before I decided 
to procure more. So I immediately procured a number, 
and now have two dozen working daily in and about the 
mines. It is exceedingly interesting to watch my twe 
pet monkeys teach the new ones how to work, and stil} 
stranger to see how the newcomers take to it.” 

“‘ How do you control them P” 

“They control themselves. They work just as they 
pares sometimes going down into the mines when they 

ve cleared up all the débris on the outside. They live 
and work together without quarrelling any more than 
men do. They are quite methodical in their habits, and 
g° to work and finish up in the same manner as human 

ings would do under similar circumstances. It is 
very interesting to watch them at their labour, and see 
how carefully they look after every detail of the work 


they attempt.” 

“What sharniler of labour do they perform ?” 

“They clean up about the mines, follow the wheel- 
barrows and carts used in mining, and pick up every- 
thing that falls off on the way. No one who has not 
seen them can even imagine the wonderful intelligence 
they display, and the neatness and cleanliness with 
which they perform their work. Nothing escapes them. 
Every little particle is picked up and cared for. They 
Re down intothe nines and come out as they please. 

hey are friendly with the workmen employed there, but 
are exceedingly shy with strangers. 

“The eckeys are, I find, most excellent detectives, 
and no workman can get friendly enough with them to 
carry away in his hands a piece of quartz. They 
frequently atteM@pt it just for sport, to see the monkeys 
follow them and chatter until they put down whatever 
they may have in their hands. It is strange to see how 
they will discriminate between the tools used by the 
working men and a piece of quartz. They only keep 
their eye on and make a fuss about what they muet 
recognise as particles belonging to the mines. I wonld 
not part with them because I do not know how their 
place could be supplied. Certainly not by human beings.” 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
This Insurances holds good for any number of Claims to the catent of 


£2000—not for one only, 
£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, cnd 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must 46 sent 
within sercn days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company Limited, Act, 180. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the ubove Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed by un accident to the train iu which the deceased was an 
ordivary ticket-bearing sepger (includivg holders of season and 
excuraion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, cr 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual signature, written m ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left ut 
his, or her, pee of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the eaid sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such person rt ge should death result from such accident 
within cal months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, au 1 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions «: 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Bisks No. 2 and 3, 


The purchase of this publication is admitted to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec. $4 0f the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at th: 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Bignature _ . ‘ 
Available 5 p.m. om Friday, March 1°th, 1896, wntil Midnight 
vdoy March 2ist, 1698, (See column 3, page OU") 


‘ 
1 Introduced it as his Ideal—Interesting, Instructive, Inexpensive. 
J Jastiy Jubilant, Jumped for Joy at the Journalistic Jewel. 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF, 


. THE e of golf is becoming so popular in Great 
Britain “that the following infematicn may prove 
interesting to those persons who think of taking it up 
as 8 Pome I was recently strolling with an Ameri- 
can friend on one of the commons situated in’ South 
London, and stood for some minutes watching the 


that by removing 
te eet” enka of the it will be a bad job 
. ” said one 8 “it wi a bad job, 
snd when beaded, the arma will remain crooked.” 

“ Never mind the crook,” replied the young fellow; 
“ set it for hugging and go s 


e. 

oe What a curious performance!” I remarked to my 
companion. “I can’t understand it.” : 

“T'll tell you,” said he in a rich nasal twang. “ First 
you go down to a shop and buy fifteen clubs, a bag, and 
a small ball. Then you hire a small boy to carry them, 
and take him along until you find an open with a 
small molehill in the middle of it. You place the ball 
on the top of the molehill, and ask the boy for a club. 
After twisting If into the shape of a corkscrew 
about twent; ‘five times, pretending each time you're 
going to hit the ball, and looking as serious as a stuck 
owl, you make ined swoop at the ball and hit it. 
as hard as you can.” 

Here my friend rela into silence, so I ventured to 
remark: “ Well, what happens then ?” 

“Why,” said he, “if you find the ball the same day 
you hit it, you win the game!” 


NOT ALL LAWYERS GOOD 
WITNESSES. 


bee Som of our clever lawyers are not clever at all when 
are upon to give evidence. They can hack 
# tear testimony to pieces, but when it devolves upon 


statements from the witness-box 


—— not “ in it.” Soke — 
of the truth of this asaertion came out at atrial 
ago. One of our celebrated lawyers was 
called upon to testify. Instead of giving direct answers 
i he himself would insist on having 


THE LAST OF THE “ANGLIA.” 


Mr. Caggo.t, our special commissioner who is travel- 
ling round the world on what he can earn on the way, 
wri 


at the statue in the court room, for all the tes : : . 
results that accrued. “On leaving Calcutta we saw the spot where the ill- 
fated Anglia went down, some of whose passengers per- 
——— ished in such a terriblemanner. She was steaming down 


the Hoogly, the water perfectly calm, when suddenly she 
struck @ bank, and the rapid current heeled her right 

re over, leaving only five 
or six port - holes 
visible above the 
water. Boats rowed 
> off from the shore and 
managed, I believe, to 
save a few who were 
swimming about. But 
so suddenly had the 
catastrophe occurred 
that many who were 
below had not had 


THE PARSON AT SEA. 


———e 


CLERGYMEN occasionally tell stories at their own 
expense. In a recent assembly of ministers, one of the 
number said that in ad ing a certain mission meet- 


+ similies, and in doing so he had ventured somewhat 
beyond his depth. 

‘I had employed,” he said, “the figure of a captain 

* navigating his ship throng @ narrow, winding channel, 

abounding in rocks and strong currents. I described 

the ils and difficulties of voyage with as much 


aclain' en I could, and repeated some of the imaginary 
in’s orders to work my audience up to a fire sus- 


I 


“ Then with the ship in, the most, imminent peril ‘ a selves from drowning 
before rocks, out: ‘And shall we was UB: eir 
_. ~_~“Whail-shall we do?’ ° " heads through the port-holes that vonasaek above water. 


“¢ Bless yer soul, capt’n, a sailor in the andience 
sang out, ‘you can’t doa thing, for you're goin’ starn 
foremost.’ e . 

“4T resolved to learn a little more of navigation 
i even an imaginary vessel in 

an 


: di 4 T, and ink. 
the presence of an audience of experts so tisctr beration ' XK SS 
merely a matter of S : \ aie 


time, chatted to one 
another and_ the ¢ 
workmen. Butinch 
by inch, and ll un- >) 
noticed, the tide was 
sisting the boatmen, 
too, found their task “* 
a far more difficult one than they had e: . Strike 
as hard as they might with hammer and hatchet, scarce 
any effect was m: he ship was not built of wood, 
but of iron. 

“ Slowly the calm water creeps upwards, and now the 
boatmen perceive it. They give one another a signifi- 
cant look and work harder and harder. But it is no 
use; the tide rises quicker than ever, and soon the 
prisoners see their . Terror for a time holds 
them speechless, and then they shriek and implore the 
workmen to hasten. Shrieks, however, and cries, and 
prayers are unavailing. The water has now gained the 
port-holes; soon they cannot keep their chins above it, 


MAKING PRESENTS A BRANCH OF 
TRADE. 


“ Ou, yes, we have to spend amounts in presents 
Re i ly at Obristmas time,” said a member of a 
a firm to P.W. the other day. “If we didn't we 

Po: should lose custom—there is no doubt about that. 
Ok. “Bribe? No, I don’t admit that. It is merely a 
% mark of esteem and friendly appreciation, though, of 
— ee eee Pa E Moperdcger 
ew unscry) eepers recognise the system as 
, pure and simple, and offer large gratuities to 
domestic servants as an inducement not to inspect or 
-. weigh their goods too closely. I have met with butchers 
aa who give big Christmas boxes to cooks, and then send 

os short weight of meat throughout the year. 
a “In one instance, a man always sent a small sum toa 
- servant at the end of each week. She was at a loss tounder- 
% stand this excessive genaroatty and attention, when it 
e 


‘a suddenly occurred t3 her to weigh a joint of meat. She | 224 the poor boatmen, unable to the terrible scene 
P* found it underweight; ase joint she found to be | 22y longer, pean their Ls pes as best pec ot 
a under-weight, an e reported the matte row away ; us cries and agonising en ) 
Beh her mistress. " = the manhood out of them ; but vt isc ip foraaninute or 
a “ Naturally large firms make bona-fide gifts to each | two, and then—all is silent.” 
} a other, These presente in one way or another cost a 
‘ deal - i ag gd romote business, and 
7 firms in touch with each other. . Tommy (studying his lesson): “I say, , where 
hopkeepers have a great idea of presente as incen- | does the Thames rise, and into what sea ae Pitempty?” 


tives hed-acrel ppc these as generally samples of isi 
own A en a shopkeeper win 
of the fact that a family are taking : house in his dis- 
Ras” trict, he promptly sends them a sample of his wares. 
* To give you an illustration, dairymen often send boxes 
a eis «ly ag in the hope of pro- 
i: curing the custom of the family. 
“ Butchers even go so far as to offer to send joints, 
and in one case where the pasty as already got into 
- the house and were arranging furniture, an enter- 
. prising butcher sent round offering to present them 
Ri --, . with a roasted joint to save them going out for a meal. 
< as the kitchen was not ready for use.” 


Pa: “I don’t know, my son.” 
Tommy : “ You don’t know, eh? And to-morrow the 
teacher will lick me on account of your ignorance.” 


ae fdas, 


“Tr any here present,” said the officiating yee ra 
at an Arizona wedding, “can show just cause why this 
man and this woman may not be lawfully joined together, 
let him now speak, or for ever hold his peace.” The 
bridegroom here casually laid a pair of large revolvers 
on the railing in front of him, and the 


SON'S WEEKLY. meee 
A GRAND OFFER 


Kindly Kept one in his Kerehief for his Kinsman. 
L Liked it, and Lost Little time in Laying in a Large Lot. _ 


* “Weex ENDI 
Marcu 21, 189u. 


TO THE BEADERS OF 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WE offer for a period of fourteen days, from Saturd::y. 
March 14th, to Friday, March 27th, a beautiful thi... 


quarter Life-Size India Ink and Crayon Portrait to an. 


one who will bring or send us only 68., and one cou)..i: 
from Pearson’s Week i one coupon from Short Stori.., 
and one from the Story Teller. These are the {|i 
coupons to be found on the front page of cover in ey |; 


r. 

Pothe portraite are of the finest artistio merit. They i» 
absolutely permanent, being finished by the Air Bru-h, 
with indeli le India Ink, making them more permanent 
than any of the old styles of portraits, and they will 
last a lifetime. 

Have you FaTHeR, Motuer, Sister, Broruer, or 
CuILp’s photo that you wish enlarged—perhaps sin 
dear one who has d away, whose likeness is now 
fading, and should be preserved before it is too lit. 
We will enlarge and copy it into a beautiful portrait for 


you. 
SOSSSSSSSSOSHOSHSOSOSOSSOOOE 


SHALL WE MAKE YOURS? 


You will get an unheard-of bargain by availins 
yourself of this grand offer, and we are glad to be alll 
to give itto you. Wecan copy from any photos, lar. 
or small, tin-types, or any kind of glass picture. W: 
Cony. all pictures bust style—head and shoulders only. 

e made this same offer some months ugo, and then 
7,000 of our readers sent us photos to be enlarged. The~: 
enlargements have nearly all been executed and sent vu! 
and everybody appears to have been satisfied. 


AGAIN WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 
PROBABLY FOR THE LAST TIME. 
DO NOT NEGLECT IT. 

IT 1S THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


THESE PICTURES, IF ORDERED 
THROUGH ARTISTS, WOULD COST YOU 
FROM 83 TO 5 GUINEAS. 


WHEN SENDING AN ORDER let the picture yor 
want copied be securely packed, and place yoor nam 
and address on the back of the picture, and send the ‘i. 
and the three coupons to Pearson's Weekly, and you wi] 
receive the portrait copied for you as soon as possil)l:. 
Have no fear of losing your small picture. It will |. 
returned in as good order as received. Therefore tak 
care to protect photos on glass so that they will mt 
break in the post. 

An Example of the Portrait we offer to give you can 
be seen at the offices of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Don’t put off sending. Obtain your coupons af ou. 
and send in to us at once. 


WHAT IS GOING ON. 


on very carefully the photo enlargement schei 
above. ‘ 

A new serial story, entitled “Sindbad’s Valley,” ¢m- 
mences in the Story Teller this week. It is a romance 
of Sindbad’s lost Valley of Diamonds as set forth in thy 
“ Arabian Nights.” £25 in prizes are also offered in 


pee. 

@ are giving a £100 Prize to whoever collects the 
test number of coupons from Pearson’s Weekly. 
¢ Stories, and the 8S Teller, besides many cvn- 

solation prizes. If you miss going in for this you may 


reget it. 

he third number of Pearson's Magazine is now on 
sale. Nowhere under the sun can you get so much 
good rea and so many fine illustrations for a modest 
sixpence. We say this without fear of contradictiov. 
Pearson’s Magastne is the best thing published 3 
sixpence. It should be found in every home, and that’s 
all there is to be said about the matter. 

We have scored another success with Melody. The 
sale of the first number has exceeded our fondest 
dreams. We have had to reprint no fewer than »!x 
times. The sixth edition of No. 1 is now ready. 


A new serial s commences in Home Notes next 
week. The neat the most reliable, and the 1! 
largely circulated of all the ladies’ a 

hort Stories is a dear little et wo-p: paper. 


prettily illustrated, and the abiding-place of all the !-' 
tales that eng | can buy. A man once said to '- 

tories better than I like Pearson: 
.Weekly.” We tried not to believe him for varie": 
reasons, but for various reasons we thought well, perli)’ 
we might. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 
The Final War. 
SJ” 10a 

The Story of the Great Betrayal. 


By Louis TRACY 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 
—074K0e—_ 
SUMMARY. 

Tri, 1998. War is declared against Great Britain by France and 
(Germs, Anattack on Worthing is repulsed. 

Irene, daughter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
tnaaed tu. Captain Edward Harington, Lord Eskdale’s Military 
‘ttache, aud Lieutenant Rodney, of H.M.8, Magnificent, to Haringtuu‘s 

ster Ethel. 

" EE Evin magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompeon, is teste. 

The torpedo-boat destroyer, the Hornet, with in command, 
leaves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal. 

‘Outpacing the French feet the Hornet succeeds in blowing up the 
caual, and goes on triumphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 
Paris is aghast at the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 
of Gibraltar are blockaded, 

The yrea* naval engagement betwoen the allied Powers and the 
Brits! results iu vietory for the latter. 

Preparations are made for the invasion of France and Germany. 
Husre ix chosen a8 the point of attack with the object of gaining Paris, 
A terrific cuazngement follows, and Ca) Harivgton gains the V.C. 
After a stubborn resistance the Frenc are routed. 

On recewing news of this victory Sir Evelyn Wood sets sai] with his 
expedition for Germany, A small but powerful fleet under Sir Nowell 
Silmon ensuges the attention of the enemy at the mouth of the Kiel 
coal. Mesnwhile the main body of troops arrive with a lurge escort 
au sizht of Stralsund, A brigade of cavalry under Colonel kart 
uttacks and captures town from reor, The next morning 
20140 Englishmen lay encamped on German soil. The United States 
ocauwhile remain neutral, but their politicians Sane oe as the 
President's Message declares, the ultimate annexation of Canada. The 
merchunts of New York purchase £40.000,000 of the newly-created 
stock. Admire] Mekan commands the United States Fleet to maintuin 
the security of their merchantmen. 

The British defeat the French in the  attle of Yvetot. The 
allies full Lack on Russian aid, and their leaders set out by special 
train to interview the Tsar, Rugsia purposes the invasion of Britain, 
hopin, thereby to draw ber Indian Army, oud lave the road to the 
East clear, Meanwhile theo German Emperor visite the seat of the wur, 
and instructs bis generals in the art of warfare. A battle appears 
imminent. 

‘The battle commences, in which the German Emperor himself helps 
Lis artillery. Both the Seaforth hlanders and the Ist Dragoous 
distinguish themselves greatly. In the meantime Admiral Fitzroy is 
compelled to leave Stralsund, and Vice-Admiral Erskine, meeting 
« tlect of eighteen and men-o'-war, deeides to do battle. 
He teats the Franco-German fleet in sight of the Cunard steamsh 
the Licauia, and then sets out for wn, Vice-Admira] Erskine 
receives derpatetion through Commander Tully ordering hir back to 
the Bristol Chaunel. 

Vice-Admiral Erskine hears that a strong Russian fleet under the 
Grand Duke Michaelovitch has passed up the Channel to attack 
Cardiff, Hastening onwards he meets the Russians, who, for some 
unaccountable reason, stzike their colours. He afterwards learns that, 
having been refused admittance into Cardiff by Admiral Mahan, the 
Duke roceeded to attack the American fleet with the result that he 
Was completely defeated and rendered unfit for the sea. 


CHAPTER XXIV. (continued). 


“TI TELL you,” said a reeolute English voice, “I must sec 
the Ambassador himself.” Accompanying the words, a 
tall, active man in civilian attire gainod the level of the 
quarter-deck, 

Advancing to the American Minister, he bowed and 
explained his presence: “I am the tel ph master at 
Cardiff, your Excellency, and a Srondiae his just arrived 
from the Embassy of such exceeding importance that I re- 
solved to deliver it myself.” 

The Ambassador opened the envelope, read its inclosure 
through twice with growing amazement, ran tho fingers of 
his right hand into his hair beneath his hat, and silently 
indicated to Mahan that he was to read the telegram. 
And this is what the sailor read: “London, 4.50 p.m. 
Following is exact text of cable just received: Washing- 
ton, 11.5 a.m, President yesterday received confirmation of 
your reported rumour that Russia was about to declare war 
against England. Special meetings of Cabinet and Congress 
Were at once held, and it was unanimously resolved that the 
United States should demand from Russia unconditional 
Withdrawal of declaration of war. At 10.30 this morning 
Russian Ambassador announced emphatic refusal of the 
Tsar to comply with our ultimatum. At 11 a.m., President, 
with unanimous approval of Senate and Congress, declared 
re against Russia, Germany, and France, ns the ally of 
ingland. Take measures accordingly. Further instruc- 
rue cable later—Ouney.’ End of message —WHITE, 

or fully half a minute the Ambassador and the Admiral 
kazed at each other in silence. 

The sailor was the first to partially recover his self- 


bossesgion. 
This cable,” he said elowly, as though thinking hard, 


“is Ted 11.5 a.m. 
7 od eeped, the Minister. 
And the nited States declared war against Russia at 
wnt 1l am.—the time recorded 
/ here?” 

“Anat Papi and hipped 
s lo and whip 
the Grand "Sate what’s-his- 
name, commencing at 1 p.m. 

» winding up the Tali 
about 1.45.” 


ppiness over the face 

of the Am r. Then he 

} went to the place where he had 
eee sos 
/P} them 

, handed them to M , and 


WW Murmured : “ Mother of Moses ! 
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_ But the astute diplomat, quick to control his moods and 
impulses, saved the situation, 

Come,” he cried, linking his arm through that of his 
per “TI am simply dying to hear all about the 


The one thing they did not discuss was the fact that 
Washington time is six hours behind that of Greenwich. 
. * s 


Those hundred thousand British soldiers came in useful 
at Cardiff after all. 

Mayor Ramsdale “ put up” a considerable portion of the 
German coal-shipper’s anticipated cheque in securing huge 
stores of champagne and bottled beer for the particular use 
of the army and navy that nisht. 

But, in the first place, with thoughtful care, he called for 
volunteers among the householders of the town to receive 
and tend the wounded, irrespective of race. 

It was some hours before Admiral Mahan was able to 
make the requisite dispositions for the safety and comfort 
of his shattered ficet and the captured ships. By that 
time Erskine had arrived in the roads, and the two com- 
manders soon exchanged news and greetings. 

Late in the evening they and their principal officers— 
for the American Minister was compelled to hasten hack 
to London—attended a grand banquet in the Town Hall, 
whilst the British troops lined the long road leading from 
the Docks and the chief thoroughfare, St. Mary Street, in 
which the municipal buildings are situated. 

The jubilant enthusiasm of the inhabitants of the Welsh 
metropolis manifested itself in every possible way. Hardly 
a living soul in Cardiff went to bed that night. 

At the banquet in the Town Hall the Marquis of But 
made a brief speech, but it containcd good matter. He 
undertook, at his own cost, to float, dry dock, and repair the 
stranded American chips—a truly magnificent offer--and 
tremendous cheering took place when the Mayor read a 
tel m he received from the House of Commons to the 
effoct that Parliament had voted the thanks of the nation 
and a sword of honour to Admiral Mahan for his brilliant 
services to the United States and to England. 

Next day the gallant American was handed by a Queen’s 
messenger an autograph letter froin her Majesty, conveying 
her personal appreciation of the victory le had achieved, 
and stating that her Majesty would seck the sanction of the 
President to her desire to confer upon the Adiniral a Grand 
Commandership of the Order of the Bath. 

Much comment had also been evoked throughout the 
United Kingdom by the eget behaviour of the Mayor 
during the crisis, and the national eentiment was fully 
expressed when he subsequently became Sir Joseph 
Ramedale, K.C.B. 

Throughout all this rejoicing there was but one slight 
note of solitary discontent, which found voice in the public 
utterance of a Swansea town councillor: ‘‘ Whenever there 
is a chance of advertisement Cardiff gets it. Even the 
Russian fleet passed us by.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
UNDER THE SouTHERN Cross. 

Wui st Canada was equipping her sons to constitute an 
Army Corps of 100,000 men to be forwarded in detachments 
of 20,000 each to the assistance of England, and South 
Africa was gathering 30,000 colonists for the same laudable 
purpose, Australia, brimful of Joyalty and courage, and 
anxious to make even greater efforts, was cruelly doomed to 
doubt and uncertainty. 

The cable-cutting tactics of the initial stage of the war 
had the effect of completely isolating the island continent 
and New Zealand from the rest of the world. 

Great as had been tho exertions a the submarine tele- 

h repairing ships employed by the various cable com- 
ae They i pe able to touch the South Atlantic and 
Pacific lines until towards the end of May, and the first 
news that reached this country concerning Australasia 
showed that whilst the lion had been using both teeth and 
claws, his cubs were equally ready to tear things when the 
time came. 

Sydney had been attacked on May 17th and succeeding 
days by the hired Japancsc fleet, strengthened by four French 
and German cruisers. 

As the result of several conferences, inspired by the 
patriotic idea that the needs of Australia as a whole must 
he considered, and not the requirements of a section, the 
territorial forces of New South Wales, Victoria, and Quecns- 
land, were admirably organised. 

An efficient scheme of Federal Defence had been devised 
by Major-General Hutton, Major-General Sir C. H. Smith, 
and Brigadier-General Gunter, the respective commandants 
of the colonial divisions. The local fleet, such as it was, was 
concentrated at Melbourne, this being the point likely to be 
first attacked, as the naval armament was far too weak to be 
split up into sections. ; 

Sydney Harbour—that superb landlocked retreat which 
is unequalled throughout the world for beauty and perfect 
design—could be adequately oo it was felt, by 
modern fortifications, mines,and torpedoes. Unfortunately, 
this was the last and incompleted item in the list of 
Colonial defences. The forts were not built, the mines not 
laid, nor the to: oes in store. 

And it was Pree ital of New South Wales that the 

em, t attacked. 

Sai cee had reached the Colonies of the progress of 
events in Europe, yet such as came wasterrible enough. The 
combatants were known, as was tho failure of the attempt 
of the allies to invade England. sie, 

Then a fast steamer from Colombo brought tidings of the 
storming of Havre and Stralsund, the seafight at Gibraltar, 
and the heroic manner in which the Mother Country was 

ling with her focs. . 
ale i the pent-up excitement of the Australians rose 
to fever heat, and had there been ey enough available a 
strong army would have embarked for England within a 
week. 


parations were immediately made with this object in 
a when transports could be secured, and it was in the 


Marvellous! a Magnificent Mass 


M Notoriously Niggardly, Now Notices it, and Negotiates for Nine. 
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midst of the enthusiasm evoked by the project that tho 
intelligence came like a thunderclap of the bombardment of 
Sydney by a powerful fleet of eighteen ironclads and 
cruisers, 

The first ager of the Melbourne authorities was to 
send the local flotilla to the assistance of the sister city, but 
Major-General Hutton quickly wired to show the futility «i 
this propoeal. 

“It would be uselees,” ho telegraphed. “Six of these 
ships could blow all of ours out of the water in ten minutes. 

hey are of the most powerful and latest type, and we 
would simply lose our ships to benefit the enemy. We 
cannot help our town being battered to picccs, but if these 
scoundrels, whom we believe to be Japanese for the most 
Part, set foot on shore, we will only be too glad, as they wili 
not require their ships again. Meanwhile we are doing our 
best with improvised shore batteries.” 


To his very considerable chagrin Rear-Admiral Cyprian 
A. G. Bridge, of the Orlando, flagship of the Australian 
Fleet, was compelled to admit that the suldier was right. 

’ 


~~ + 7K 


But the Orlando, 
Katoomba, Mildura, 
\ Pylades, and Ringaroomu 
did visit Sydney Harbour 
—>. whilst the enemy was 
s — there—a little later. 
oo So well had the enemy’s 
coup been planned that 
the first man to be aware 
of something unusual 
taking place was the 
Collector of Customs at 
Sydney, Mr. James Powell. 
He had gone down theharbonr in hisfast steam-launch during 
the early morning of the 17th for the purpose of inspecting 
a new revenue cutter which was stationed at the entrance 
to Port Jackson, when the master of his little craft called 
his attention to a fleet of warships some ten miles out at 
sea, steaming rapidly towards the harbour.’ 

The sailor at once assured Mr. Powell that they in no 
way resembled the Australasian contingent, and the 
Collector deemed it best to return as quickly as possible to 
Sydney and inform the authorities. 

The hour was an awkward one, but by utilising many 
messengers in cabs he soon succeeded in arousing the 
Governor, the Premier, the Hon. G. H. Reid, Major-Genera! 
Hutton, and the commandants of local volunteer corps. 

They all hastened to the Custom-house, and by this time 
messages from advanced signal stations began to arrive. 

At last one definite statement came to hand. “ Thereare 
six battleships and twelve cruisers, some of the latter 
possibly large gunboats, and the leading ship has just 
hoisted German and French colours,” reported the lighthouse 
keeper, who sent the message by telephone. 

For a moment none spoke. Then Mr. Reid said solemnly : 
“Gentlemen, our hour of trial is at hand. Let us each and 
all do our duty as best we may.” 

Major-General Hutton turned to Mr. Powell: “I may 
use your staff?” hoe inquired. 

« Let me be the first to serve your purposes?” replied the 
Collector. 

With remarkable calmness the soldier gave definite 
instructions to each of the officers present, and then sent 
off messenger after messenger, every man having his well- 
defined errand to fulfil, and a clear understanding of its 
purport should other measures be necessary to attain it than 
those which the gencral anticipated. 

By nine o'clock, when the allied fleet brought to opposite 
Sydney, every battery in existence in the harbour was well 
manned, and some 3,0CO troops were under arms in the 
town. 

A German officer, by virtue of scniority, commanded tho 
expedition, and he promptly sent an envoy ashore to 
demand the unconditional surrender of the city and colony 
to the Emperor of Germany and the French Republic, anil 
the immediate disarmament of all troops under the control 
of the Governor. 

He never heard the answer, as the moment his repre- 
sentative reached the side of the flagship on his return, 
every available gun on shore poured in a galling fire upun 
the warships. 

As the gunners had plenty of time to train their weapons 
and test their range calculations the resultant execution 
was marvellous; indced during the whole war no such 
weight of metal inflicted similar loss upon an opponent. 

But the jubilation of Sydney at this small score was 
brief-lived. 

The comparatively feeble defences of the port were 
trivial in the extreme compared with tho floating destroyers 
within short range, and although the shooting of the Japs 
was not improved ,by the salute they had received, they 
quickly showed what numbers and scientific direction could 
effect. 

It was no part of the allies’ programme to destroy Sydney 
itself. They had come to capture Australia, not to ruin its 
great centres of commerce, 80 their fire was steadily directed 
towards silencing the batteries on land. 

This they soon effected. It was simply impossible for 
such a one-sided duel to continue, and in an hour’s time 
there was no responsive cannonading from the shore. The 
batteries were heaps of ruins, their guns dismantled, and 
their occupants for the most part killed or wounded. 

Nevertheless they had stung the allies. A boat 
had gone down, and a French cruiser sank during the 
afternoon. 

But the aspect of affairs changed when the German 
Commander-in-Chief ordered a strong storming party to 
effect a landing. Sydney Harbour is wooded down to the 
water’s edge, save where the docks and wharves are 
situated. From every point of ’vantage, from every little 
patch of cover, a murderous fire from the Lee-Metfords, 
with which the Colonial troops were armed, rained upon 
the boats, and rendered it simply suicidal for them to 
attempt to advance. 

So Sn landing was abandoned for the time, 


for the Million.” 
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A lull now occurred in the fighting, and it was at this 
moment that a arrived from. Melbourne that, 
chased a: some of from the Governor's face 
and caus General Hu =“ 
to proceed with his defensive 
operations with renewed 
v 


hroughout the afternoon 
ie eemmny ay cal was ; 
with vigoro 
spot a troops micht find 
a and at last the early . 
darkness of winter wrapped. 
friend and foe in impenetra! 
‘loom. ; 


o There were no lights visible 
either ashore or afloat; but 


the town by rail from = a 
as pad epee ] the localities most likely to be the scene 
of'a night . ; 
At same time field artillery was being hastily 
Pegg ahr ae batteries for the:purpose of amusing 
the at A ; 

Shortly. pr asain idnight the search-lights of the fleet 
flared upon the Custom House quay and the 
ferryboat pier. At the same moment a vast 
of boats came so of the blackness ; a well- 

attempt to land was being made af both points. 

It was quite useless. A detachment of French marines 
did manage to reach the shore, but they were cut down to 
aman by's volunteer company, every member of which had 
served in the Soudan, whilst the European officers vainly 
strove to induce the Japanese sailors to face the music in 


front. 
“Chinee-man plenty run; f devil too much 
htee,” said the of the lotus and the lily. This 


ir in no way resembled the taking of Port Arthur. 
“It is like their infernal impudence,” said a youthful and 
very 8 mounted infantry officer, “to send a lot of 


“t=. .- beastly fellows to tackle Australia.” 


“ But they’re not black, they’re yaller,” replied the man 
to whom he spoke. 

“It’s the same thing. They're all niggers together.” 
And of such is the ethno of the Englishman who rocks 
not of Exeter Hall or the Dairy News. 

Morning dawned with clouds of mist rolling up the 
harbour. Nothing could have better suited the purposes of 
the deft 


lence. 

The black hulls of the warships, looming through the 
in light, offered a fair target, whilst the gunners 
afloat could not readily distinguish the hidden batteries 
whence there belched forth such a continuous stream of 
diminutive but frightfally disconcerting missiles. 
: There was for it but a change of location, and 
the allied fleet moved down the harbour out of range, 
eny’ae ry Fears once wae ay ee oe 
A vtrodg wind “ap noon. kly drove 

the mi id to of baie ea 
the batteries, but these were now silent, and it was 
It work to discover their whereabouts. 


Needless to say, the German admiral was tly per- 
—, He had force, but he could not bring 
to bear. He could la: town in ruins in half-an-hour, 


H 
bat this was simply ing his own property, so to 
speak, as Australia could not hope to hold out against the 


united He would play a waiting game, and simply 
eckads te. yor, knowing full well that the course of 
events would Colonials to their senses. 


And something did happen, shortly after twelve o'clock, 

that caused endous commotion and signal- 

ling, and blowing of trumpets and passing to and fro of 
eteam launches among the allied ficet. 

For at that hour there swept into the harbour, in the keen 

bright mapenion of a fine cold-weather day, nineteen 


Admiral Pemantlo was in front, with his flag flying on 
board the Centurion, and with him were H.M. ships Edgar, 


were short of coal, ammuni- 
tion was not too plentiful, 
their ships were more or lesa 
, they had lost a lot 
of men, and the majority of 
their crews could not be de- 
* pended upon against British 
sailors, 


. “The devil is in league with Eng- 
j and,” he concluded, “and we can o ly 
recognise the fact.” 
Bat his junior French colleaguo 
: strongly urged the necessity for 
Hautine. Many of the British ships were 
amall, luck — favour the allies, and, above all, it was 
dishonourable to their flags to capitulate without striking a 
w, 


© Observed it, Ordered it, Obtained it, and Offered it Open-handed at every Op 
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petition was granted in as 


Ps” “ht ae 4 ae ca ee 


ini at the board were evenly divided, irre- 
nce a nationality, the saner men recognising the 
ho; of the situation. 
Frenchman only became more choleric. 
i ieked, “this is the language of 
poltrooms and cowards.” 


Several officers angrily protested, but the Admiral took 
the quarrel upon hinweel?. 

“ One of us two most decide,” he eaid. “I am no coward, 
thank God, and I love my country more than my life; but 
this matter must be settled now, this instant. Bring me 8 
loaded and an unloaded revolver,” he went on, turning to a 
young commander near him, “and place them on the table 
under a covering of any sort.” 

The officer soon obeyed the order, whilst, amidst dead 
silence, those near the starboard port-holes could see the 
British fleet, some two miles away, deploying for attack 
formation. 

“Here, sir,” said the German to his confrére, with the 
utmost sang froid, “choose your weapon and fire at my 

|. If I fall you will command the fleet.” . 

The French officer, htly unnerved by the man’s 
stolid demeanour, but burning with the shame of the 
threatened surrender, saw no solution of the difficulty other 
than that proposed by his superior. 

He advanced to the table, hurriedly withdrew one of the 
weapons, placed it close to the Admiral’s breast aod pulled 
the trigger. 

A sharp click showed that it was smp ty He flushed, 
threw the revolver on the floor, smiled with rare self-posses- 
sion, and stood at attention to meet his fate. 

The German also smiled. “You do not exist, my 
friend,” he said, and walked out of the cabin towards the 
deck to order a flag of truce to be instantly exhibited. 

Admiral Fremantle said some carnest words, never, or 
hardly ever, used in the Queen’s Navy, when he saw the 
signal, 
e knew exactly what it portended, and it was too bad to 
have come here all the way from the China seas and not 
have a fight at the finish. 

“Signal,” he roared in a perfect fury, “that I will only 
listen to unconditional surrender.” 

“ Ach, himmel!” said the German when the message had 
been translated. “I accept!” 

Then yo Australia stood upon his head and did all 
sorts of ridiculous things before he packed himself on board 
the two fleets and started for Vancouver, whence he was 
sent across Canada by rail, other batches of him travelling 
by passenger-steamers to Cape Town and Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Sirpak Manomep Kaan—anp Orness. 

Ler us take a good look at the man as he walks with 
easy stride and erect fi across the maidan® at Herel 

e carries his y-seven years lightly does this 
Mahommedan swash-buckler, for he is a hardy descendant 
of a race of soldiers who prayed unceasingly to Allah that 
they might not die in their beds. Allah, assisted by the 
British Government, saw to it that their 
cases a3 

ible, and this particular Mahomed 
Khan, though he knew he should never be 
killed in beg we ae by - know- 
ledge ma; aps some day—yet 
cherished t e h that his fate might 
come suddenly to him on parade. 

He lo: to leap into the Mahommedan 
paradise from off a horee’s back. 

His fall name and title are “ Rissaldar 
Major Mahomed Khan, Sirdar Bahadur,” 
which, being interpreted, means that the 
first two words show him to be the chief 
native officer of his ent, the 2nd 
Lancers, the next pair represent his family 
names, and the concluding sonorous appella. # 
tions signify that twico in his life the Govern- ™ 
ment of India had delighted to honour him, 
once when they dubbed him “ Bahadur,” 
or “honourable,” and again when they 
said he ehould be called “Sirdar” or 
“chief” among the Bahadurs, theso being 
mepensrey the 2nd and 1st classes of the 
Order of British India. 

: a is a remarkable man is Sirdar Mahomed Khan, and he 
looks it. 

He is six feet in height, strong, wiry, and straight as an 
ash-plant, without an ounce of superfiuous fleah on his bones. 
His firm mouth and chin, his slightly hooked but well- 
shaped nose, his red-black eyes that can seom eo kind or 
fierce according to his mood, his long curled moustaches and 
small iron-grey bushy whiskers, bespeak the Punjabi 
warrior, whilst many years of command and responsibility 
have lent a fine air of a dignity to his expression. 

The Sirdar, as ho is familiarly known in the regiment, is 
treated with courtly respect by the Colonel ae 
and the latest joined squadron officer regards him wit 
deferential awe. 

For Mahomed Khan has a great reputation. He has six 
medals, mostly with sleeps, and the ler of Merit, third 
class, upon his breast, and it is a regimental tradition that 
had not both the Colonel and the Major been killed at 
Maiwand, their peraonal recommendations would have con- 
verted the last tion into C.S.I. 

In his tight-fitting blue frock coat, with its sky-blue 
facings, his well-cut riding breeches of Kharki cloth, his big 
black boots with their jingling spurs, and his tic 
turban and sash, both resembling a bright-coloured Koottish 
aaa in pattern, the Sirdar looked every inch a soldier, 

ore than one lady in the station described him as a 
“handsome old gentleman,” which was a very great 
compliment for a native to receive from an Anglo-Indian 


mem. . 
In the centre of the parade-ground Mahomed Khan met 
° Parade-ground or plain, 
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the C. O., Lieut.-Col. F. C. Burton, who was leisur|, 
cantering his Arab pony towards the orderly-room, wher: |;, 


. wished to transact some business before the heat of a Mi, 


morning at seven o'clock rendered clerical work intoleral,].. 

On seeing the native officer the Englishman checked }, . 
pony, and, after acknowledg- 
ing Mahomed Khan’s salute, 
said: “Good morning, Rissaldar- 
Major. Have you htard the 
news?” 

ape sahib,” was the ee 
both, of course, speaking Urdu, 
the most generally used lan- 
guage in Hindustan. 

“ Well, there is nothing quite 
settled yet, but we move 
soon.” 

“To Egypt again, sahib, or to 
Belait ?” * 

“No,” replied the C. O. witha 

ile, “we won't cross the 
Kala Pali + this time.” 

“But, sahib,” exclaimed Mahomed Khan with astonis|,. 
ment, “ who is there to fight here? You do not use :i: 
elephant to break eggs. What is there to trouble us hur. 
but hill men?” 

“What is there beyond the hills?” said the Colon 
quizzically, and ing his favourite native officer wit); 
kindly good humour. 

The Sirdar became very earnestly excited at the question 
which met his own. Looking cautiously around he lowe:::| 
his voice, and said with eager utterance and gesture. 

“Can it be, sahib, that I shall live tosee Penjdch awensed 
—that I shall cleave the Cossack to the chin on his own 
desert ?” And as Colonel Burton nodded the old man smot.- 
his breast and cried: “ By the beard of the prophet, let m 
live beyond that way and I care not for anything else. | 
will say: ‘It is finished.’ They may bury me among women 
as say that my father—may his bones rest—was 

mn, 

“No man could lie so greatly, Rissaldar-Major,” laugh: 
the Colonel as he shook the reins upon his Arab’s neck 
“Meanwhile, it is soon to talk of these things in the bazar.” 
And with this well-understood hint to keep the information 
to himself Mahomed Khan was left to walk on air toward; 
the lines. 

That morning the recruits found him unusually graciou:. 
He actually said that they would make decent sowars bi 
after they had gone through @ campaign, 

* 


® * 

The excited elation manifested by Sirdar Mahomed Khan 
was typical of the feelings of the entire British and nativ« 
army in India when it became known that at last there wa- 
& prospect of active service. 

The fury and indignation of the British Tommy at 
being kept “stewin’ and fattenin’ on the bloomin’ plain:,” 
as he expressed it, whilst his home battalion wa: 
os up Frenchmen and Germans, nearly passed ali 

i 


The native troops were in a state of mild wonderment 
that nothing was being done, but, in their case, “thw 
sahib said so, and the sahib is always right.” 

Tomm Atkins, however, had no su ious belief in 
the infallibility of his officers to yield Eien ‘philosophic! 
comfort. He included the War Office, the Government, tl 
Commanders-in-Chief at home and in India, and thu 
authorities at Simla in one mighty and euphonious cur- 
demnation, and it was only his absolute inability to «|» 
anything but growl and drink more beer than usual that 
ny ie from open insubordination. 

@ days came and went and passed into weeks, yct wus 
there no sign, save tremendous activity in the departmental 
offices and the utmost medical solicitude forthe care of th» 
soldiers’ health. 

very beget the outbreak of the war the Commander-in- 
Chief demanded and obtained from the Viccroy’> 
Council the complete abrogation of stupid cantonment 
regulations ordained by home ministries in obedience to th 
threats of fanatical erents, and the result was that t!:: 
Indian Army was in a magnificent state of preparedne=:, 
and the percentage of sick had decreased to nearly vanish- 
ing point. 

* This in the general nativ. 

t eee goc a Sled for England and Europo, 

Troopers. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue following persons are the winners of the DPencil- 
cases offered for the fifty best anagrams on the worl: 
“ Melody: a Musical Magazine.” 


W. Newmann, Div. 4, London, Edin 

Farringdon Street, E.0'; H. Beck, aren Wiis be 

Lond sea ed py Frogmai, Boe 

Smith,’ 61, rangemo' 

FBauatgiWatany © se tty 6 ps 
;W. Park Cottage, Ainwick, ‘Northam rand: Miss'E ! 

well, treet, Blackburn : Miss House, Gt. Be 

sted, Herts.; W. Croft Street, WN.B.; J. an 

Btey Drive, Shawilands, Glaagow : B. Co! Myrtle Cottage, Isic: 
siete dear ran ean fogaMartio, Cha 

i R stn :} 
Scarpa Biocsetit die h tul 


Farnworth, nr Bult, 
‘eston Road, Bath. | 
r, Schon! ; 


Padanaram, B; Mise H Pradamcs, 19m High Stet Gti: 
hamsted ; 8. larthfa Rocth- Daca: G. Méesre, J 
wea aye rie ma A Bowen 


3_F. Rann. 


@, Queen'« Gi 5 


P Promptly Purehased it as a Picturesque Prize. Prophesying Popularity with-the People. 
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FICTION. 


SHE WAS A BRIDE. 


« Dear,” she sobbed timid, (she was a bride), 
“My pocket has been pic ed!” Without a word, 
(She was a bride) he never once demurred ; 
But from his pocket took, nor even sighed, : 
A crisp new note, and asked : “ What was it, dear? 
‘Aten or twenty? See, I have it here!” 
(She was a bride.) 


“Tt was but ten!” with a soft blush she cried, 
But looked so sweet that joyfully he laid 
The twenty in her hand and thought he paid 
Small price for her quick kiss (she was a bride). 
Then turned, but a low whisper met his ear : 
“Perhaps, perhaps I ought to tell you dear——” 
(She was a bride.) 


Her voice sank lower still; she faintly sighed, 
‘And sought—for words she could not seem to find— 
‘At last: “Iwas I who picked it; do Se mind?” 
Of course he didn’t mind (she was a bride), 
But thought it such a pretty little trick. 
He laid down twenty more for her to pick. 
(She was a bride.) 


Tur Lost COLLAR-8TUD.—Just as the train was 
going out of the station a tall, thin individual, with 
{uled, ready-made clothes, jumped into the compartment. 

He had a neck like a pump-handle, and round it he 
wore a great standing collar, the points of which stood 
up like a couple of telegraph poles. . 

He sat down, and en into conversation with a 
couple of men who were sitting a capooe Presently 
smething seemed to startle him, and he quickly rose to 
his feet. 

He had lost his front collar stud. 

It is unpleasant enough to lose ep rear collar-stud, 
an:l have your collar work up on the back of your head. 
But losing the front collar-stud is a great deal worse, 
lecause it releases the ends of the collar, and lets them 
tly out on your shoulders. 

That is what took place with the man who got into the 
triin at Waterloo. As soon as he was on his feet 
his collar was waving in the air, as though trying to fly 
off his shirt. 

The first thing he did was to feel the buttonhole, to 
see if the stud was there. It wasn’t. 

Then he drew the ends of the collar in place and held 
tiem there with one hand, while he felt through his 
vest pockets for the anlesing stud. After this he 
hammered his ribs, under the impression that the 
jeter had gone down his peck and would descend into 
his shoe. 

Suddenly forgetting himeelf he Iet go of the collar- 
ends, and they flew right up against the sides of his 
head, and he commenced exploring his clothes, while 
sume one yelled : 

“Do you think you swallowed it ?” 

The man paid no attention to this remark, but com- 
menoed looking round on the carriage seat and on the 

9or. 

Still he couldn't find the collar-stud, which he imagined 
nmiust have rolled under the seat, because it always 
liked to go under the wardrobe at home, and he 
had often laid his eyeballs on the floor to see where 
ithad gone. He couldn't well do that in the train. 

By this time the ends of the collar were all flying 
about, and the man tied a piece of cord through the 
jattonlintes and fixed the collar down snugly and tied 
48 cravat. 

Before he had his hands off the oravat the collar was 
up under his throat, and the necktie looked very gaudy 
Venexth iton his bare neck. He then thought it time 
toask one of the men for some pins. They made a 


search and found just one pin. 
Putting a pin through one thickness of collar is no 
sinull triumph; but when you come to forcing it 


through two thicknesses you will find that you havea 
\ery large circus on your hans. 

_ The man who furnished the pin kindly undertook to 
‘usert it; 8o he got the collar ends together, and just as 
he found what he considered a tender spot, and placed 
the point against it, the train gave a lurch, and the pin 
slipped off the collar and went so far into the man's 
iteck that he thought for a moment that he had entered 
into business relations with a wasp. 

Then another attempt was made. This time the pin 
«nt, but was quickly straightened by the manipulator, 
who chewed it into am 


_ Placing the point against the collar once more, the 
en attempted to pu: i it through with the handle of 
''s penknife. But just as it looked as though the pin 


“as going throu 
2way into the 
force it throug! : i 
: All this time the owner of the collar was looking up 
- the air like a chicken drinkirfg, and making all sorts 
‘Lfugling sounds, while he diligently felt through his 
Mrccs to see if the collar-stud might not be there, 
t,t al. But he couldn’t find it. On the next essay 
he pin slip; and went ina crack in the floor, and 
- couldn find it. 

len the man ‘put the collar in hi ket and tied 
t lundkerchief rvana hie neck, oe 


, the knife slipped, and the pin ran 
umb of the man who was trying to 


Questioned the Quality ani Quantity, but, szeing its Qualifications, 
Ran through the Rain for it, Rad'ant as a Rainbow, remarking: “ Rare, Racy, 
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THE CoNDEMNED Man's Last Pipe. — “My 
doom is sealed,” he said, as we gathered round 
him mournfully; “there is no hope ; in a little while all 
will be over. But I give you my word of honour, 
friends, that I had no idea it would come to this.” 

“We believe in your innocence,” we said, “and we 
bere stand by you till the last. Courage, old fellow; be 
man. 

“Oh, I am not afraid,” he exclaimed smilingly. “I 
know it is the common fate of mankind. A little 
sooner or later, what does it matter, so that one 8 
with a smiling face and a brave heart? Besides, it is 
just as well for it to be now while I am young as for me 
to drag out a miserable existence, a victim of sickness, 
disappointment, and old age. You will all have to 
follow me, and I am resigned to face the inevitable, the 
unknown.” 

We lavished attentions upon him, our friend and 
loved comrade, eo sdon to he taken from us, vanquished 
by destiny! We honoured his slightest wish, and even 
when we set his favourite dishes before him he smiled 
grimly and exclaimed : 

“ You are fattening me for the sacrifice!” 

__ Then he took his pipe from his pocket, and looked at 
it with loving eyes. It was such an old, old friend, and 
had been his only consolation in times of sorrow and 
the sharer of his sweetest joys. Ah! how many tender 
meniories were awakened by the contemplation of its 
blackened bowl, and now he must say farewell to it for 
ever! 

Sight deeply he filled and lighted the pipe while we 
watched him in silence. 

“ My last pipe!” be muttered as he put it to his lips, 
and when the smoke floated upwards in fragrant bluish 
spirals it seemed as if the pipe's soul was rising with it. 
Gradually the smoker's memories of the joyous past 
faded away with the smoke-wreaths, and he saw instead 
a vision of the dread ordeal to come, the eager, curious 
crowd, the sad-voiced priest and himself the victim. 
Suddenly the pize slipped from between his lips, struck 
the floor with a sound like a death-knell and was 
shivered to atoms. 

We groaned, for we felt that this was the beginning 
of the end. 

When the fatal day bad come we stood by our friend 
as we had promised, followed him to the altar steps and 
saw him married. 

eet 


THE Visitor (gently): “ You say you were naughty, 
Bertha, I’m sure your conscience hurts you, doesn't it P” 
Little Bertha (sadly): ‘“ No, ’m; but mamma says 
just wait till you go and something else will.” 
— 

GRANDPA: “Don't be frightened, Willy; the tiger 
is about to be fed; that’s what makes him jump and 
roar 80.” 

Willy (easily): “Oh, I ain't afraid of him, grandpa; 
papa’s the same way when his meals ain't ready.” 

—_—»j—<—_—_ 


HovusEKkEEPER: “And now, Bridget, is there any- 
thing more that you require before you become my 
cook P” . 

Bridget: “ Yes, mum; there’s wan thing I forgot, 
Mum. Ill expect the use of So bicycle on me afther- 
noons out. I’ve a pair ev knickerbockers av me own.” 

—- §--——— 

“WELL,” said the warder kindly, as he bade the 
convict good-bye, “you are out in the world again with 
a chance to begin life anew. What are you going to 
do?” 

“T haven't quite made u 
discharged one, “ but while I 
few books for boys.” 


my mind,” eaid the 
eliberate I will write a 


WonDERFUL.—Newlyrich (showing guest found his 
house): “ And this gun was carried by my great-great- 
grandfather all through the Peninswar. A wonderful 
relic, isn’t it?” 

Guest (noticing date stamped on lock): “ Wonderful! 
Why, it is nothing short of miraculous.” 

Newlyrich (puzzled) : “ Miraculous?” 

Guest: “ Yes; for a man to carry a gun through the 
campaign that wasn’t made till 1830.” 

a 

A WELL-KNOWN literary man who was on the verge of 
bringing out a book at the Pitt Press, ordered his proofs 
to be sent to him at a house where he was engaged to 
dine out, intending to look them over in the hal. -hour 
after dinner. The printer's boy, however, was late in 
bringing them, and the gentleman had already rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, when the company was 
electrified by hearing the sonorous voice of the butler 
announcing : “The devil from the Pitt has come for Mr. 
Jones!” 


ed 

Here is an idea for dealing with the persevering life 
insurance agent : ae 

Ned: “Do you know Dunner, the life insurance 
agent?” 

Ted: “ Yes.” ee 

Ned: “Has he ever asked you to take out a policy? 

Ted: “He used to make my life a burden, until one 
day I gave a shriek and fell into his arms in a sham fit. 
When came to I told him I was subject to attacks of 
the heart, and since then I have had peace.” 


Every modern pianoforte contains a mile of wire. 

Usually the singing rights of a music-hall song cost 21s. 

Report says organ-grinders’ pay averages 30s. a week 

Edison has a magnificent electrical musical-hox. 

King Oscar of Sweden is an accomplished musician. 

Ade ina Patti has received over £1,000,000 for her 
singing. 


The Better Land was composed in a railway-carriage. 

Handel sought inspiration in counting his rosary beads. 

Bugene Toaye is the happy possessor of a violin dated 
(Ju. 


Wages for the orchestra of a London theatreaverage £95. 

Our National Anthem was first sung in public in 1740. 

Recently the Queen of Portugal gave £3,000 for a piano. 

London's first Handel commemoration was held in West- 
minster Abbey in 1784. 

Dances are frequently given at a blind asylum in London, 


Bieven thousand brass bands play for the Salvation 

rmy. 

New York has an orchestra of left-handed fiddlers, 

Rubenstein was a great cigarette smoker. 

Albani’s dresses in Lohengrin cost over £300. 

Pianoforte tuition can be had in London at 3d.a lesson. 

The Countess of Dunraven sMgs in the village choir. 

Udal wrote the first English comedy, entitled, Ralph 
Roister Doister. 

Rossini was one of the most indolent of men. 

Emperor Wilhelm of Germany is very fond of operatic 
music. 

Doctors affirm that spirits harden the tone of the voice. 


China was the first country to manufacture harmoniums. 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep is Signor Foli's 
favourite song. 

Italy has a colony of retired organ-grinders. 

England's dramatic music commenced in 1600. 

Signor Paolo Tosti has written nearly 500 songs. 


Mozart wrote off his compositions with marvellous 


rapidity. 
army year £130,000 is paid for admission to the Grand 
ra, Paris. 
Lady Hallé has a Stradivarius violin worth £2,000. 
as flute playing expands and strengthens the 
* chest. 
During an eight months’ tour, Jenny Lind netted 
£50,000 


Yankee Doodle was composed by an Englishman. 


A Baltimore millionaire once paid £200 to hear Patti 
sing. 


London has over 10,000 professional musicians. 

One of the oldest pieces of music is “The Blessing ot 
the Priests,” which was sung in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

No one suffers more with the throat than Mr. Sims 
Reeves. 

Gounod’s autograph is valued at half-a-guinea. 


Father Wood, an English monk, invented the piano in 
1711. 

Experts say the vibration of the Jew's harp injures the 
teeth. 

Lately a bamboo organ was dispatched to Shanghai. 

The Gueen of the Belgians plays the harp exquisitely. 


Wolves’ skins make the best banjos. 
Arthur Roberts learns his music by the tonic sol-fa 


system. 
Nicolini Piccini composed 134 operas. — = 
The latest novelty is a pianoforte solo in a lion’s cage. 


St. Peter's at Rome contains four organs. 
Upwards of fifty different materials are used in making 
iano. 
Patti aftan suffers from nervousness and “ stage fright.” 
Paderewski was a professor of music at eighteen, 
London turns out 35,000 pianos a year. a 
It is wes Sigua years since Sims Reeves began to sing in 
ublic. 
Bag nities show that seventeen musicians have been 
knighted by the Queen. ; 
Sydney Town Hall contains the largest organ in the 


world. 
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the restaurant. Besides looking after | which keeps the thermometer constantly engaged at 
THE LARGEST RESTAURANT IN she signs comarks however, they ure largely inter- 112 degrees into ite coolest quarters. Both sides of the THE 
THE WORLD. ested in and mesenger of large shorkese High room are Baed, ve gigant ic — 3 ae these ar. be inf 
cr) i while again the possess the | row upon row. entrées and sweets ready at a moment's that a 
A Oumar with THE Mrssns. Gatrt. pd ag B.-) stra 350,000, of the Adelpht Theatre, of | notice to be sent upstairs. In one corner projects i and in 
Exact ty in the centre of the space now ied by | which they are ing owners, and are well known | huge iron cupboard, which at first sight might be mi-. of an’ 
Charing Cross Station, the terminus of the 8.E.K., there | as the roprietors of the Vaudeville. They have their taken for a safe. As the door is opened the he::: + pust ¢ 
stood, some forty or fifty years ago, a little coffee | meals | abe the ordinary bill of fare, lunching usually | becomes intolerable, and the perspiring visitor catch Any 
tavern, over the Joor of which appeared the name of | a¢ about twelve and dining at six. sight of 4 huge furnace before which three or four joizit. would 
Gatti. On side there were.shops. These shops | The electric-light works in the Strand are the out- | are slowly turning on the spit. door, | 
4 were chiefly in the hands of fishmongers. Hisit scent? come of asmall installation plant which was set u for The chef, who is lord of this vast underground domuin. 
tn ago Charing Cross was, in fact, the centre of the fish | the sole purpose of illuminating the Adelaide Gallery. | isa fat, rosy-faced Frenchman, who appears to flourisi 
& trade. ‘ Five years ago new premises were obtained and a wider | in the heat, likeeome exotic in a hot-house. Under hin: 
on i xr than one narrow and ill-paved street led in an | gcope of utilisation was undertaken, The little business | work from twenty to twenty-five assistants, whose tins: 
’ ambling and negligent fashion to the mud benks of the | which then showed a profit of £2,000 a year now shows | is fully occupied throughout the day in making up th. ! 
Fiver. em ent had not then been built; the | an annual profit of £30,000. various dishes under his directions. This man may |: 
railway was still undreamed of. It was an entirely | «J really cannot cay with any certainty,” observed | counted among the test masters of the euibiary a 
. different world upon which the habitués of the little | Mr. Gatti, “how many customers we have every day.:| in the world. It is with the utmost pride that he shov.- 
: restaurant looked out through the dingy windows of the | Roughly I should say the total wae between 3,000 or | you round his premises, and points out the huge vats in THE 
,Coffee-room. 4,000, ‘At two o'clock in the afternoon, and at eleven | which a dozen or more different kinds of suup a: ee 
Gatti's was a popular house. Men of all ranks and | at night, after the theatres are closed, ure our busiest | simmering. ag | 
— every manner came together there to dawdle over well- | times. It is often only with the utmost diffieulty that we Adjoining this vast kitchen is a scullery where half... to the 
; cooked chops or to sip the coffee which the Swiss-Italian | can seat all our patrons. dozen men with their shirt sleeves rolled 3 to ther * valid 
roprietor made his This man was the father of “On special occasions this feat becomes impossible. | elbows, are busily engaged in washing up plates, «aul asked 
. essere. A. and 8. Gatti, the well-known proprietors of | The Queen’s Jubilee, for instance, and also on the day | knives and forks, as they come down ina constant stre:.i ar 
the Adelaide Gallery, which is not only the = tae but | of the Duke of York's Wedding, the constant stream | from above. To deal with 10,000 plates, and myriads «1 Stock! 
infinitely the best-known restaurant in the world. of customers was so great that we found it necessary | knives and forke, they have to work as it were for their are 
At age of fourteen, stino and Stefano | to call in the assistance of the police to regulate their | lives. . ; renal 
Gatti came over to London. Thirty-four ae ago | exit and entrance. On that day I believe as many as 7,000 | From this room I was taken to another, in which a seems 
| ; the two brothers purchased the famous Adelaide G. or 8,000 people must have been served from our kitchens.” | jolly looking butcher was superintending the work ct taken 
This Gallery bad already changed hands many times. It “ And your takings on that day, Mr. Gatti P” I asked. | cutting up the meat as it was delivered from the cart-. ha ; 
had been put first to one Fg os and then to another. | « Would amount to something like £2,000,” he filled in. | and preparing it for the kitchen. Every day this mar aloo 
3 Just before coming into possession of the famous Some of the figures which Mr. Gatti was kind enough | must needs cut about seven hundred steaks and five os 
restaurateurs it was used asa dancing hall, and for the | to give me were indeed extraordinary. With the assis- | hundred chops, and scores of cutlete, besides the eig!.: he has 
exhibition of pose plastique. A gallery which encircled tance of the Mathematical Bditor of P. W. Ihave figured | or aad pene which are consumed at lunch time. Alon: 
the building was provided for spectators. This gwd out that, at the Adelaide Gallery, eight persons are fed, | one wall are arranged four or five refrigerators. Thee: 
is now the main floor of the b ; the old floor | on an average, every minute from one end of the | refrigerators are filled with drawers, into which the ee 
has become the basement. Although then but half its | working to the other. To feed these people it | and steaks are packed like sardines in a box, till the 
resent dimensions and boasting but one entrance, | requires 663,144 rolls, and very nearly: 20,000 quartern | genius who presides over the grill sends down to r- “Hr 
t leading from Adelaide Street, the new restaurant be- | Joaves. quisition them. person 
came a paying concern from the first day that itopened. | “Of course,” I suggested, “your meat bill is the | Beyond this lies still another room, in which a numer admire 
_ At its commencement it was but little more enterpris- largest. item of expenditure P” of men are busily en in the preparation of poultry “Is 
ing than the original Gatti’s. The bill of fare had “Tt amounts to £25,000 a year,” one of the proprietors | and fish. From the kitchen to this room is only a stey. She 
n g more tem sy bape and steaks, coffee, rolls | replied; “but for all that it is not the largest. Con- | yet it is from the tropics to the arctic regions, from thc “Tf, 
and butter, to ts perusers. It was the enlarge- | siderably more money is spent upon wine than upon any- hottest summer to the depth of winter. In my haste tu certait 
ment of the premises and the fact of Eerowing, Opes ne | thing else with which we serve our customers. retreat to a warmer clime [ had no time to read tle her pe 
Strand entrance at a great cost, which proved, as it “It may surprise you to hear that we do not rear our | thermometer, but of a truth it could not have stood at 3 a 
were, the stepping stone to Mesers.- Gatti’s success. | own oxen and sheep. We do not even buy meat whole- | much above freezing point. : sometl 
From that moment pen aig ed was insured. The | sale from Smithfield Market. For the last thirty years | What part of the basement that is not occupied by “Is 
enormous dimensions which their business has now | J have dealt with one butcher, near the Strand, paying | the kitchen and outbuildings, is devoted to the cellars. tion to 
assumed may be gathered from the fact that, in the | the same price for meat as the ordinary purchaser. These cellars are the largest attached to any restawint cular 
course of a year, more than a million and a half people Naturally, this is an expensive way of doing business; | in the world. A bright-eyed Italian guided me througi: in her 
are fed by them. . it insures, however, that the meat is the very best of its | the labyrinths of hia domain where bottles of wine weie “JT- 
The restaurant is a long and rather narrow hall, | kind that can be obtained, and we have no wish to take | stored in gigantic bins reaching from the floor to th: “So 
altogether rather more than 200 feet in length. It is a | any further responsibilities upon our shoulders than we | roof, and each marked with a number. Here were so: with w 
fine room, cheerful, warm, and well-venti . The | have already to cope with.” - wines worth twenty-two shillings a bottle; there w apoloy 
cheerfulness is due ly to the vast red settee which | From these figures it will be seen that from one year’s | others valued at not a penny less than forty shillings t» gladly 
runs the whole | of the café. : —_ end to the other, about two and a half pounds of meat | fifty shillings each. To send up five hundred bottles ut 
It is in truth a strange sight to see this huge building | are served from the kitchen of the Adelaide Gallery | day is no unusual event in this man’s life. prillian 
crowded three times a day with customers; to watch | every minute. Three tons of potatoes are here con- t the entrance to the cellars stand six or seven vi'- ment i 
the waiters in their short Jackete and white aprons with | sumed in a week, while the annual vegetable bill is | of spirit, each being large enough to accommodate i. up th 
their loaded trays car aloft on the palme of their | considerably in exceas of £2,000 a year. men with the utmost facility. Beyond this were range! that S 
upturned hands, winding their way in a double stream As with the meat, so with the vegetables. Messrs. | tanks of beer and stout, and, larger than either, a grei:t whitey 
up and down the corridors. There are eighty of these | Gatti have not their own farms nor have they their own | vat of lager. These Lily ag are supplied to the fleur that a 
waiters all told, and the most popular men make | nursery gardens. The greater part of thevegetables which | above through gigantic tubes by means of hydrauii: the C 
easily from £2 £0 pe week. . they require’are bought day by day in Covent Garden. | pressure. ; ventur 
These men receive all their food—as much, in a word, ‘The appetite of the general public does not appear to “The most difficult part of my work,” Mr. Gatti kitcher 
as they can eat—free of charge. Down in the basement | vary with the seasons. During Lent, however, the con- | observed, when I had once more reached his seclude! They v 
is a large servants’ hall where two meals a day are | sumption of fish sometimes increases three or four fold, | table on the upper floor, “is to estimate exactly tle me. ( 
served, at which there is no reasonable limit to the | while every Friday they have to lay in an unusually | demand that is likely to be created for every di-!.. 
amount that may be consumed. All theee waiters are | large supply from the fishmongers. Roast beef is of course the inevitable favourite, and zs! 
happy because they are foreign. Being Swiss, they are “T need hardly say,” observed Mr. Gatti, “that in | rule is able to define the extent of the daily consumpticr.. MAS 
here in the midst of their element. the way of drinks, lager beer is most in demand. It| “And what becomes of all that is left?” I inquired. 
The waiter’s memory has always been a marvel to me. | costs us, in fact, £125 a week to maintain the supply of e Brean is taken, just as it is, by the ‘Litt’ _ Som 
But the servants at Gatti’s are supernatural. To take | this beverage. After lager beer champagne is most | Sisters the P ,” whose vans come round here thier indeed 
4 four orders at once, to make out a bill, to listen to | freely consumed. To supply the demand I have just | or four times a day. The greatest waste occur. of the 
: icon to recommend to each customer his favourite | found it nece to lay down 72,000 bottles of the | naturally, in bread, but that is not due to sy; mankii 
oe to have the orders chopped and changed about, to | 1889 vintage. ‘There are altogether perhaps 500,000 | misjudgment in calculation.” : . think 
walk a hundred yards to the kitchen and back, to receive | bottles in our cellars kere, while thousands of other | Although their names are best known in connecti« taught 
and ae 4 for each dish as it comes from below and each | dozens are stored on the French coast, where it is | with their restaurant, Mesare. A. and S. Gatti ha: hich 
glass of beer, or bottle of wine from the cellar, and to ible to maintain the cellars at a lower temperature | several other “irons” in the fire. They first becim* hinsel: 
pide | miperate meal without an error is indeed an tien one can here. known to the theatrical world as far back as 1873, whe: i ba 
: amazin ; ae “ Last year we expended something between £40,000 | for eight consecutive years they managed the promeni" heen k: 
In the centre of the building isa round mahogany | and £50,000 on wine nlona.” . il at Covent Garden ria t is not generu:'y self to 
, counter behind which several cashiers are sitting, who | All this wine Messrs. Gatti buy themselves. known, perhaps, that for three years they managed t!. and en 
“4 all day receive and hand out ivory checks to the waiters. Cigars form another large item of expenditure. The tomime at Covent Garden, and only desisted wh! just ¢ 
4 These checks os guapr money, for every particle of food | daily demand amounts to about 400, while Mesars. Gatti | they found that the enormous attention which this wii leans 
} has to be bought by the waiters before it is served. invest annually rather over £3,000 in supplying this one | required engaged too much of their time. awalk 
= Amongst the little white tables that are spread in the | want. * Jack and the Beanstalk, produced by us,” remarked even t; 
lower portion of the room is one at which from an earl The average customer has perbape no idea of the | one of the partners to me, “ was very probably the m:-’ exept 
| hour in the morning until late at night, two grey-b amount of labour that is invalved in providing 4,000 | successful pantomime that had ever been staged 0 in it, 
oe entlemen may usually be seen sitting. ey are | meals per day. To penetrate behind the scenes, to| London. At the Adelphi our greatest success ¥'~ proof 
esers. A.and 8. Gatti in pe - To casual observer | venture beyond the mysterious screen from behind | Harbour Lights, but if we are not mistaken its prem!’ © | Natu 
P.- there is nothing to distinguish them from the ordinary | which the waiters appear laden with good things is not | pcsition in that respect will soon be of the past, as '" 'snothi 
4 customer waiting his turn to be served. Yet, if you | permitted to the ordi ergon. Bo many were the | have found, notwithstanding the enormous cost ‘: tobele 
ss watch them, you can see that their keen eyes are taking | rooms into which I poked my nore with new-born | running the play, that our last production, our stir e thin 
; in everything that passes around them. Nothing | inquisitiveness, so many the larders, pantries, and store- | mili is a very great success financially +: frivoloy 
escapes their notice. Accustomed all their lives to | houses ito which I was led by the genial manager who | otherwise, and is, as ita prophetic title suggests, verit:! : dentall 
he to the wants of others, experts in the gastro- | guided me through the mysterious labyrinths of the | ‘ One of the Best.’ Asa matter of fact, our takings‘! - till he 
be nomic art, these men are ever on the alert and always | kitchens that it would take more space than I have at | to the present have considerably exceeded any previ: the mil 
se watching. . my. Siepors even to attempt a description of half I eaw. ings for a like period during our management oft He k 
* The proprietors—rich men though they are—have ehind the stand at which the three carvers ply their by oY twaker 
y: a most absorbing interest in their business, and one or | knives with bewildering dexterity, filling indeed five| “And do you manage it entirely yourselves: is sim 
the other is generally to be found superintending their | plates a minute, and regarding this as no extraordi inquired. . . could 
= eager senses a a anes apy igre of the day, and | performance, is a long counter upon which the dishes | ‘ Absolutely,” answered Mr. Gatti, hen doing . nv - hi 
pee ‘or matter night un emall hours. are spread as are sent up b chef. by no means the least arduous of our duties—s0 i!" Teon 
Soon after eleven in the serniig they drive from their et he j ee _ - me 


homes to the Adelaide Gallery, and very often they are 


The kitchen itself, however, is 


Imagine 
yourself in a large oblong room with a temperature 


makes and so little spoils a "he added, wit! « 
na” 


half-pathetic gesture of the 


& Struggled for it, and Strove Steadfastly till he Safely Secured a Sample. 
T Took it to his Tent—’Twas the Talk of the Town. Truly Teeming with Tempting Things. 


OR aa i at i ee all “_ 
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A CANDID ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ere are several methods by which the public may 

se atarmed that a Company has come to an end, or 
"that a newspaper has been suspended. For simplicity 
~ Gud ingenuity, however, nothing can surpass the notice 

* an editor in the far West, when he found that he 
; 7 ast cease the publication of his Bia CREEK TOoTLer. 
puanyone who might have passed his editorial offices 
“i have observed & bold placard pasted up on the 


would hi . 5 ar 
eet NH tion : 
door, Feta te GuEnK TOOTLER. 
Bustep ! 
ee fh es 
THE SWEDES SHOULD BE 
IMITATED. 


THe Swedes are punctiliously honest and truthful. 
* When asking for places at a theatre, for instance, the 
ticket clerk never fails to inform the applicant if, owing 
to the crowded state of the house, a better position 
would be secured with a cheaper ticket than the one 
sked for. 

. ra when parcels are taken out by steamers from 
Stuckholm to country places in the neighbourhood, they 
are just thrown on to the quay, where they frequently 
remain half the day without being claimed. It never 
seems ty occur to any one that they could be possibly 
taken by any one but their rightful owners. 

On w canal trip of any length a little book lies in the 
giloon of the steamer in which each passenger keeps his 
own account of the number of meals and drinks that 
he has tuken during the journey 


SPEAKING HIS MIND. 


“Here,” she said, impressively, “I have a book 
personally descriptive of female writers and their 
admirable contributions to literature.” 

~T shall take it,” he began. 

She beamed, and o; ra her order-book. 

“Tf” he continued suavely, “it does not say of a 
certain writer: ‘She is prouder of her pork-pies than of 
her poeins,’” 

“I—I believe in one biography there is mention of 
something of the sort.” 

“Is there an assertion that another author pays atten- 
tion to every detail of her housework, and takes parti- 
cular pains that dust shall never be permitted to gather 
in her domain ? ” 

“I—I think there is.’ 

“So I supposed. When you bring me a book, dealing 
with what women have done in literature, without an 
apology for their having ‘presumed to do it, I shall 
gladly buy the volume. thaws not read that Ruskin 

ut his ability for choppi firewood above his 
brilliant criticism. I never that the chief argu- 
ment in favour of Meredith was his deftness in putti 
up the drawing-room curtains. It is not announce: 
that Swinburne takes less pride in his poems than in 
whitewashing a cellar. There may be le who think 
that a compensatory domestio sop fot re offered to 
the Cerberus of mediocrity by every woman who 
ventures to send her soul beyond the four walls of the 
kitchen. But such people would not buy the book. 
They would borrow it. ey shall not borrow it’from 
me. Good-morning !” 


—_—_—_ 4. —___ 
MASTERS WHO BORE THEIR DOGS, 


. SomE domestic animals can be very much bored 
ne This capacity seems to vary with the intelligence 
of the victim and with the cloeness of his relations to 
ees We may well blush, for instance, when we 
ink how man has demoralised the dog. We have 
vig the dog to bebored. We have corrupted him so 
ine hy our society that he can no longer depend on 
Ey or even on other dogs for entertainment. 
1 ie dog is always craving for society. A dog has 
mins own to leave its master’s house and betake him- 
ee o that of a richer neighbour, who saw more company 
a pienaines the great. To please a dog, something 
herr Trey8_ be going on. To him the whirl of gaiety 
rei life. He is notoriously incapable of even taking 
pa by himeelf. . He deteste solitude. He very seldom 
— akes a walk With another dog; never, perhaps, 
in 7 where there is a neighbouring wood with rabbits 
jeer The dog lives for society and sport, the sure 
» de Ake ay and ill-occupied mind. 
Sentero pe, in spite of the Duke of Argyll, 
tole Ling to the dog. Within doore, he is always askin 
het a the room, and then asking to be let out of it, i 
Stain 8 there is better—that is, more dissipated and 
dentally gee eny elsewhere. The dog who is acci- 
till let shut out of his master's house at night howls 
the milk let in again, usually the next morning with 


He keeps all the parish awake, but never manages to 


isnt, bis owner. ‘The cause of all this disturbance 
could bo oué_and @ sense of social neglect. The dog 
thay) © Quite uncomfortable in the en, but he feels 


that he ig « out of it” : 
verson who wi se and = mek trouble asa 


U Unceremoniously Unhooked it, Utilising it to the Utmost, Urging it 


_PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


WHEN DOCTORS CONSULT. 


A BIcH old lady who lived in the country, and who 
had been ill for some months, was advised by her friends 
to see an eminent specialist. Having ascertained that 
his fee would be a hundred guineas, with the consent of 
her doctor, she sent for him. 

_He arrived, made a careful examination on her con- 
dition, and then went downstairs with the country doctor 
to have luncheon, and the consultation. The old lady, 
fearing that she would not be told his real opinion, 
had previously sent her maid to take up her position in 
the dining-room cupboard, and to report on what she 
heard. 

In an hour's time the maid returned and gave a faith- 
ful account as follows: “The gentleman made an excel- 
lent lunch, byt talked only of politics. Then the London 
doctor, finishing his glass of wine, said: ‘I must be off.’ 
‘But how about the old woman upstairs?’ said our 
doctor. ‘You must remember she is a good source of 
income to me.’ ‘In that case,’ replied the great man, ‘I 
will not interfere. Kill her your own way.’ And he 
drove off "—with his fee. 


—_——_ te 


THE MAKING OF BRIARWOOD 
PIPES. 


Som little time ago a most interesting show of pipes 
and everything in connection with smoking, was bald | at 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, and one of the exhibits that 
attracted most attention was the process of making the 
bowl of a briar-root pipe. A correspondent had the 
privilege the other day of going over a factory, and was 
much impressed with all he saw and the manner in 
which the business was conducted. 

There are probably few people who have any idea of 
the trouble and difficulty of producing a perfect pipe. 
It is most interesting to watch the workmen and to see 
the ugly-looking square pieces of wood at the one end 
of the factory passing from one turner to another, to 
eventually ap in the well-known shapes of briar- 
root pipes, and also to see all the raw materials of which 
the mouthpieces are made—horn, amber, vulcanite, aud 
bone—which finally come out of the polishers’ hands as 
perfect articles ready to afford benefit and pleasure to 
the smoker. 

Few are aware when buying # pipe for a few shillings 
that the same has passed through more than fifty han 
before it is ready for sale in the tobacconists’ shops. 
With cheap pipes the process is, of course, much 
simpler; nearly all those which are sold retail from six- 

nce to half-a-crown have molded mouthpieces and are 
inferior in quality and finish. They are nearly all made 
abroad. 

The number of cases we saw being got ready for ship- 
ment to the colonies at the manufactory and the material 
they turn out augur well for a successful future for pipe- 
making as an English industry. 

The briarwood is a wild-growing shrub, and is not 
related in any way to the plant with fragrant leaves. 

. . The proper name is “ bruyere.” 
It is found in the renees, 
Italy, Corsica, and Northern 
Africa, and is cut into pieces, like 
figs. A and B, on the spot where 
it is found, and from there 
shipped in bales to all parts of 
the world, and particularly to 
those com pi = a 
ipe industry their speciality. The 
aa of making Nie bol is a 
very slow one, and one piece of 
wood passes through more than a 
dozen hands before it is ready to 
receive the mouthpiece, which also passes through 
numerous hands before it is perfect, as do the silver 
band and other adjuncts to a well-made pipe. 

Fig. A shows how a piece of briarwood, measuring 
three or four inches square, can be made the most of. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the process of shaping the 
“ ebouchon” (as the French call it) by means of acircular 
saw, after which it is wedged in a chuck and put on to 
the lathe. 

Figs. 3, 4,5, and 6 represent the various stages of the 
bowl during the turning operations; while 7 and 8 show 
the manner in which the bowl is finished by means of 
sawing, filing, scraping, and various ways of polishing. 

Fig. C is the tip of a horn from which the mouthpiece 
is manufactured, and fig. D is the complete pipe, to 
which the silver band adds additional strength and 


elegance. 
® — oo ho 


Teacuer: “ Why didn’t you ask your father how 
this sum was done?” 
Johnnie: “’Cause I didn’t want to ke sent to bed.” 


——— 


BELLE: “I think Charley's just too mean’ for any- 
thing!” 

Marie: “ What is the matter?” 

Belle: ‘You remember that lovely penwiper I gave 
him ? Well, I saw it the other day, and it’s all fall of 
inkstains.” 


605 


““OH, QUEEN, LIVE FOR EVER!” 


WHEN the Queen was visiting the Highlands ske met 
one day, as she was driving through the park in her 
donkey-carriage, two little children, to whom she ad- 
dressed a question. 

Delighted with the honour, they set off to run home 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 

“ And what did you answer the Queen ?” inquired the 
delighted father as soon as he had heard the story. 

“ We simply said,” was the astounding reply ‘of one 
who had evidently been reading his Bible to some pur- 
pose, “Oh, Queen, live for ever!” 


— 


HOW TO WRITE TO A NATIVE 
INDIAN PRINCE. 


A LETTER sent to a native prince in India is a very 
elaborate affair. The paper is specially made for the 
purpose and is sprinkled with gold leaf. 

Only the last few lines of the somewhat lengthy 
document contain the purport of the letter, while the 
remainder is made up of the usual roundabout and com- 
plimentary phrases. 

It is folded in a peculiar way with the flaps outwards 
and placed in a muslin bag, and this latter into one of 
crimson and gold tint, with a slip-knot of gold thread, 
attached to which is a ponderous seal. e address, 
written on a slip of parchment, is attached to the out- 


side bag. 
These details are very important for polite letter- 
writing in India, and if any of them were omitted it 


would insult the person addressed. 
—_——___—»3. 
AN OFFSPRING OF NECESSITY. 


“A WEDDING present, eh?” asked the shopman. “Is 
your friend a clubman ?” 

“Yes, he’s a member of two clubs.” 

“ Are youa married man, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I'd like to show you a clock invented by a 
friend of mine. It is peculiarly suitable for a married 
man who belongs to aclub. But, first, you must give 
me your word of honour that you will never reveal the 
secret to anyone except a married man whom you know 
has not reached home earlier than 2 a.m. twice a week, 
for three consecutive weeks. If any woman discovers 
the secrets of the invention its prospects are ruined.” 

“T am afraid it is doomed. en se I promise.” 

“Well, this is the idea. When a man intends to stay 
out late, he presses this little spring—so innocent-look- 
ing you see, that it will escape the sharpest feminine 
observation. The clock at once begins to lose time. The 
hands move with just half their usual rapidity until 3 
o'clock in the morning. Thus, if the spring is pressed 
at 9 p.m., the hands will show 12 o’clock when the 
correct time is 3 a.m. After 3 o'clock, the hands will 
move with twice their usual rapidity until the time lost 
has been regained, and no longer. At 6 a.m., therefore, 
the clock will be right; and thereafter it will jog along 
sedately, sixty minutes to the hour, just as if it never 
had been engaged in a conspiracy to deceive a trustin 
wife. My friend is striving to invent a clock, which wi 
stop running slowly and begin to regain time auto- 
matically, the moment a man begins to look for the 
keyhole, but at present the project is little more than an 
iridescent dream.” 

+} __ 


THE WAY MARGARINE IS MADE. 


Many thousands of tons of margarine are imported 
into this country every year from Holland, although 
there is probably nothing the average Englishman detests 
more than imitation butter. It isimpossible, of course, 
that the foreign stuff should equal the fine flavour of the 
genuine home-made article, but that margarine isa very 
good substitute for it is evinced by the fact that vast 
quantities are used every year by the chefs and pastry- 
cooks, and in economical and well-ordered kitchens. 

There is absolutely nothing that is harmful in the 
composition of margarine. It consists chiefly of oleo- 
margarine, which is merely beef-fat of excellent cy 
from which the “stearine” has been extracted, vege- 
table oil, and milk and cream and butter. 

It has been argued that margarine takes away the 
trade of the British farmers, but a little consideration 
will show per is not aay eee ve the oS 
turers depend for their su of the dairy produce on 

Fi Pleas factory 30,000 


the local farmers. In one gallons 
of milk are required a week, for which £700 is paid. 

The process of manufacture is this: The olemaragine 
is melted and mixed with a certain proportion of milk, 
to which the vegetable oil is added, anda certain amount 
of pure butter, according to the quality of margarine 
required. The whole is then well churned, run into 
settling vats, and cooled by the application of ice-water. 
It then passes between fluted rollers to separate the 
butter-milk, and finally the salt and colouring matter is 
added, the latter being of course of a pezfectly barm'css 
description. 

It is then ready for the market, and can be-sold at 
between 6d. and 8d. a pound. It has one curious 
difference to genuine butter, in that the temperature 
has no effect upon it. This is accounted for, no doubt, 
by the cleanly method by which it is manufactured. 


was Unparalleled. 


V Vivacious and Versatile, Viewed its Variety, Vastness, and Value: Verdict—Victory ! 
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HOME NOTES. 
A Pacs mogx ParricuLas1ry yor Lapis. 
TeosEL will be glad to answer, in this page, ions of 
general interest wpon household matters, 90 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notss. 


by simmering it in broth till 
Cook Celery A irmnaparedt 
) may be browned by frying the ‘meat and 
Soup pa ll till of a dark orm by throwing 
toasted bread into the stock. 


drink cream slowly, 
For a Scalded Mouth {.y't always soothes 
the worst case, and is by no means an unpleasant remedy. 


_ Stained Oak Furniture om be fhoronchiy 
wpots removed by washing with a little hot beer. After- 
wards polish with furniture cream in the usual way. 
Children’s Milk Puddings ¥i) be, much 
if a small tity of very finely chopped suet be 
peer tho toy ‘ore baking. Neither butter nor 
carried out. 


¢ Boil one pound of Brussels 

Fi ried Sprouts. sproute for a quarter of an 
hour, taking care that they are a good colour and not 
broken. Drain and dry on a clean cloth: diseolve half 
an ounce of dripping’ in a frying-pan, and shake the 
eproute in it over fire for two or three minutes, 
Censon lightly with pepper and salt, and serve very hot! 


. ‘ . is one of the needlework of a 
Darning family Sich is often neglected. I do | 


not mean to say it is not done, but that it is not done as it 
Where there is a hole the two edges should 


Jumbles This recipe is sent to me by a kind 

* correspondent who wishes to make it 

wagtnie Det tong cueeme of butter fos erm: ten 
sugar. t one tall light 

og and ty adage anol eal. Laaly at 
m & pound of flour. 1eces dough with 
a fork on to a baking Sheet Gal sock in a slow ren, 
half-cooked sprinkle each jumble with caster 


_ A Waterproof Blacking ** made by mixing 
back into forty-five of syrup, which must bo ailuted iors 


, then 
twelve parte of sulphuric acid’ Btand sit weak helo 


recipe was sent me pon 
besides himself to benefit by it. L . BF. 
Geoone) y it. (Reply to Me. F 


ae . Slice tw three 
A Tasty Supper Dish. g ail ing onlons, 
them into boiling water and cook for a few 


» Next arrange a layer of sliced 

crumbs, and so on, till the dish is fall. Place a few bite 
of. butter on the top and cover with a plate or dish, 
bake slowly for two and s half hours in a steady oven. 


is a complaint which usually falls to the 
Measles lot of every child. I com site under- 
stand you sesitty, and the manner in which your time 
k ur ey ges Gage el i 
care is to keep the little patient warm, and to do this 
nurse or mother’s eye must be constantly 
u her to see that she in bed; 
Be oth , should she take: cold, the com- 
| plaint is apt to strike inwardly, and all 
iY sorts of complications arise. You are quite 
. right to provide the child with flannel 
| nightgowns, but do you not think a dress- 


ing-gown as n for her as for your- 
self The Little design i the 


in (No. 1,420, ttern free, 
61a), for a little gil of wo to a takes 
/ yards of narrow width (thirty-six inch) 
material, and so, beyond the trouble in making it, the 
sraenee would not be great. (Reply to Farzy's Marsp, 
me. 


Rs will look much 

A Boiled Leg of Mutton Voter whenit comes 

to table if it has been wrapped in a cloth whilst boiling, 

° used by lemon, orange, or 

Spote on Clothing, cther frat juice, may ren 

be restored if the stains are touched with liquid 

ammonia. a 

To Cream Butter. tie voor coon ptt 

pok in a warm basin and beat with the hand till the 

becomes a thick cream. Where sugar is added to 

the butter, beat it with the butter. (Reply to CINDER- 
FORD.) ‘ 

. is not sufficiently warm, 

When Bedclothing tao or three meee ners 

spread between the blankets will secure a comfortable 

might. This is a hint worth remembering by those who 

travel much, and who do not carry about a supply of 


rugs. : ’ 
Schoolroom Pudding. Frases Gnasin one 
mful of baking-powder, and six ounces of finely 
chopped suet. Make the above intoa dough with half a 
pound of treacle and one egg. Tie in a floured cloth, 
and boil for three hours. Serve with raspberry or lemon 


sauce. 

Insects in Virgin Cork. Thisise pin ose 
conclude in your case that the cork is very old. If it is 
in the mhouse, it would be best, if possible, to 
remove the cork entirely, and put in new; but if this is 
not practicable, procure a insecticide, such as a 
solution of prepared fir-tree oil, and syringe the cork 
with it constantly until it is free of the pest. (Reply to 
H. LyMsBREA.) stig 4 

Zo Cook Dried Haddock. jp aise voters 
it is cooked. Place a moderate sized dried haddock ina 
pie-dish and pour boiling water over it. Let the fish 
soak thus for: five minutes, then drain and skin it; ary 
in a clean cloth, put it in a buttered tin, cover wi 

paper and bake for about ten minutes. Place 

on a very hot dish, put some small pieces of butter on 
the fish, season with white pepper, and serve at once. 


To Clean a Child’e White Jacket. 
Place a pound or two of flour in the oven, stir it 
constantly till it is quite hot, but not brown. Place 
the jacket on a clean cloth on the table, make a roll of 
new flannel and with it rub the whole surface with hot 
flour. When the flannel is dirty shake it out and take 
more and continue rubbing till the jacket is clean. 
Brush with a freshly w clothes-brush. Should the 
coat be too dirty for this process, send it to a good 
chemical cleaner, who will return it equal to new. 


(Reply to GLapys.) ek Fetus 
° 6 an ounce oO: in 
Devonshire Stew. hot in a saucepan, add tee 
sliced onions, and fry a good brown. Sprinkle in about 
a tablespoonful of flour, and let it also brown. Adda 
tablespoonful of vinegar, which gives a pleasant eharp 
taste to the stew. Cut a pound of gravy into slices, 
and add it to the onion, etc., with about a pint of stock 
or water. Cover the saucepan tightly and let the ccn- 
tents nearly boil, and then simmer very slowly for two 
and a half houra. Serve on a very hot dish, with a 
border of boiled haricot beans, which have soaked for 
twelve hours previous to a 
Lemon Marmalade. jx, o7¥ joer, Of 
‘nice quantity of marmalade—slice them very thin, 
merely removing the seeds. To each pound of sliced 
fruit allow three pinte of cold water; let this stand for 
twenty-four hours. Then boil until the chips are tender, 
pour into an earthenware bowl, and let it remain till 
next day. Then weigh it, and to every pound of boiled 
pulp allow one and a half pounds of lump sugar. Boil 
the whole together until the p jellies and the chips 
are rather transparent. In taking out the pips, be care- 
ful to leave all the white pith in, as that goes towards 
en cay Wissen iety of Our 
. ma: served in a variety of ways. 
Hominy ‘Aneeeigat cousins use this farinadeons 
food a great deal, and it only requires to be well known 
to be appreciated here. To prepare hominy first wash 
it thoroughly, then let it soak ten or twelve hours in a 
covered basin on a cool part of the stove. After soakin: 
the water should be poured away from the hominy, an 
five pints of fresh added to every pound of the grain. 
Boil all for three hours, stirring occasionally, and 
removing any — particles which may rise. 
the hominy is cold make Fritters by onlin a table- 
spoonful of flour to four ounces of hominy, seasoning it 
nicely with pepper, salt, and grated cheese. Fry in deep 
fat and serve with brown sauce. Hominy Milk is another 
useful dish. After soaking the grain, boil it slowly in 
milk for two hours, when it ahould be of the consistency 
of “rice milk.” If any is left over, next day form it 
into flat cakes, dip ae as and breadcrumbs, and fry 
in deep fat. Serve with red currant jelly. These reci 
are only a few of the many that may be easily adapted 
to the requireniente of a household. 


ghoul be placed in cold wate): 
Meat for Soup proaght te the boil, ‘aia 
well, and then gently simmered. 


To Preserve Hams. teat, Gee at : 


kept for a long time packed in dry oats in a wood. 
chest. 


are not always at hand when want... 
Corkscrews When this is the case use an or. . 
nary large screw, with a string attached, to pull «:- 
the cork. ‘ 
+ cg, that have become soft and insipid in ti. 
Biscuits biscuit box, should be spread ot bakin. 
sheets and placed in a brisk oven for a few minut... 
when they will ke quite crisp again. Directly ti. 
biscuite are cold they should be stored in an air-tie}: 
tin. (Reply to JACKSONVILLE.) ° 
° is a very unpleasant experie. 
Cramp in Bed and I am sorry to baal son hae 
suffering from it. Try wearing a garter of wide ti}... 
which has several thin slices of cork (cut off a wie 
bottle) stitched on to it. I have known this remedy :, 
be successful in many cases. (Reply to DERBYSHIR:: 


may be easily made from; - 
Veal Sausages following reo : Take equ, 

quantities of lean veal and fat bacon, with a handful «; 
sage, and a seasoning of salt, pepper, and anclin:; 

Chop well, and work thoroughly together. Make in: 
rolls, flour them, and fry a light brown. Serve very }:c’, 
with a garnish of fried parsley. 


To Remove Old Wall Papers effectuatiy, 


wet th» 
paper all over two or three times a day with a din. 
cloth. When the paper is made quite wet in this wiv .- 
is easily pee'ed off. If the walls are to be re-paper | 
wash them first with soda and water to which a ;. . 
drops of carbolic acid have been added, and let the ro. 
have windows and doors open for a few days to ii:. 
Then paper or paint as desired. 
. Place in a saucepan a quarts; 
Chocolate Icing. of a pound of ig a easter 
sugar, one ounce of good chocolate grated, and a tal. 
spoonful of water or a little more if necessary. Si:r 
over a moderate fire, until the icing becomes as thici 
ascream. Lay this evenly on the cake with a knile, 
which should be dipped occasionally into boiling water. 
When finished set in a cool oven for a few minutes. 
Little rice cakes covered with this icing are very 
much appreciated at tea-time. (Reply to E. Barty. 
If you follow these directions 
Tent Canvas. acchestely you will not find u:::: 
your new tent will mildew as the.previous one did. Bui 
@ pound of oak bark in four gallons of water, whicn 
should then be allowed to settle before being decant+.i. 
Immerse the tent in this for a few hours, then rinse and 
let it dry. This process gives the canvas a sliyht'y 
brownish tint, which is by no means objectional:!-. 
Afterwards wash the whole in a solution of one pounl 
of alum to four gallons of water, and the process is eot:- 
plete. (Reply to Daw.isu.) 
° Have seven pouncs 
Stewed Brisket of Beef. of brisket of beed, 
scrape it quite clean, and put it into a large saucep:n. 
two carrots, two onions, and a turnip, and ad: 
to the meat, with a bonquet of herbs, and three quars 
of = . Throw into the water Fog peso clone 
twelve peppercorns, six allspice, and a tablespoontul «1 
salt. Kitter the water has boiled let it simmer for t]ie 
hours. Then take up tha meat, remove,the flat bones i:1.d 
set it between two dishes. with 


a heavy weight to press it down. 
Strain the stock and let it boil 
fast till it is a glaze, then pour 


over the beef and let it coo 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion .. £110 6 
Double ” ” rr vw ow «8 OO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 8nd or 3rd page of cover, 0 
back page, per insertion wd ww 70 00 
Malf page " ” ” wow « 35 0G 
Quarter page ,, ” ” a oe 60 owe 1710 0 
Page ys . ” ww oe §=815 0 
Teath page a oo i ny we 6 OCC 
Front page,whole 4.0. wee wes 80 0 0 
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AT spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at yer pege rate. 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. AU advertiscments 
subject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Th: 
March 19, of intended for the Issue ow cale Mirch 28 and da ni 
April 4. The Propristors reserve the right to hold over or suspe. 
dnacrtion of any advertisement without prejudice to other inserii ss °- 
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Menager, ‘Pearson's Weskly’’ Offices, Henristta Street, Londou, W.v. 
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IF YOU COUGH 


ERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


WHICH ACT BY INHALATION AND ABSORPTION DIRECTLY UPON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS, 
THE LARYNX, BRONCHIA, LUNGS, &e. 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE AS A REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, LARYNGITIS, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, ASTHMA, &. 


. Mme, ALBANI. 


THEIR EFFECT IS INSTANTANEOUS. Mme. MARIE ROZE. 


MORE EFFICACIOUS AND CHEAPER 


Than other Medicines for Throat and Chest <Affections. 


Upwards of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PATIENTS are cured every 
year by means of Gtraudel’s Pastilles. More than Forty Thousand have given 
testimonials us to their wonderful cfficacy. Numbers of enthusiastic testimonials 
from highly respectable 


Doctors, Artists, Professors, 
Clergymen, Actors, Army Officers, 
Magistrates, Merchants, &c. 


Two recent Testimonials, the signatories of which are known throughout 
Europe, are here given. The signatures have been engraved, as evidence of 
authenticity, and placed below the portrait of each signatory. 


T have been using Géraudel’s Pastilles for a sone 


ime,and can testify to their being most efficacious price por Box, 1/1}. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent Post Pree, 
fer cough or irritation of the throat. There is no — , ae 2 reosipt of price, by For some time past I have used Géraudcl’s 


loubt of their being of great service to singers. I WEOLEsALE DEPOT FOR GREAT BEITAIN: Pastille:, and they have done me great good. 


yours very faithfully, FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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A handsome booklet, “ Eases} Advice on the Preservation of the Respiratory Organs,” 
containing also 34 drawings by —a own artists, will be sent post free on application to 


——————— Messrs. Fassett & Johnson, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. CAMPBELL’ $ Gold Wedd at ELLERY 
"MELODEONS |g 


SOUTHALLS’ 


IMPROVED 


SANITARY "iz, TOWELS 


BPEciaL OrreR to the Reader of 
““ PEARSON’ a WEBELY.” 


N's “ Paragon” laf 
ie Pavouriie é Meredac Ce 16 sitven’¥ 7 Lave 35s. All 
this a a 
theres eee ae. ene “BXORLSIOR” SILVER WATOR, 
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muaio shou! experience of ce bd ace pon tsnally 00 \sred 
auarerated Erisilers § rine iat for Musou Beason | good enough for Watch Clubs by other firms, should 
these valuable Lists sent | appty for particulars. 


a TEE ES Menten G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
Nig cacy re 123 & 125, BRISTOL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


nen Bull Street, 
years. Beware of worthless imitations. ith List 
ti | canes Conant, re 
THE SRANVILLE Shears coed Rape, Pesci | ee rave 
from the makers at first cost? The value is marvellous. the World. 


PEACH'S: POPULAR PARCEL. |] S!t¢2 - 1',per fos. | Sizes - 3): per dos. 
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Prxsons subject to eye disorders 
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TWIXT EDITOR AND 
READER, 


rs 80 often have I received complaints from our contribu- 

 * tors abroad that, owing to the short time that 

the competitions last, they quite debarred from 
com for our various that I now propose 
to ma a chance of winning something. 

A rresr prize of £5 5s., a second prize of a year's 
subscription to this paper, and twenty-five consolation 
prizes will be given to our readers in foreign parts who 
send in the most interesting fact—social, political, 


© *« 


not . 200 words in le and should be 
written upon one side of the paper only. In order 
that everyone may be given an equal chance, this 
competition wil! not close until June 30th. ; 
-Art the present moment I am exceedingly worried. A 
short haved I overheard two chil discussing 
their financial affairs, and their conversation was a3 
follows : Bit picbagal pl give me a penny,” said the 
one, “I should have twice as much as you.” “That 
wouldn't be a fair division,” said the other; “ you had 
better give me a penny and then we ahall’ be just 

.” ‘That little conversation has been worryin 

me ever since I heard it. How,much money had each 
Oan any of my readers help me out of the Herma Ag 
If so, I shall be only too glad to forward fifty P.W. 
pocket-knives to the first fifty sending me the correct 
solution. Post-eards only to be , with the word 
“Children” to be clearly written above the sender's 


name competition closes on 
Tuesday, March 24th. 


Besvrt or tHe £10 ConunpEum CompeTITion.— 
Judgi numbers alone this has been one of the 
competitions we have ever held. I have 
decided to a' the £10 to Mr. Wm. Saunders, 
§, Park Place, Leith, who sent the following : 
‘What is the difference between the editor of P.W. and the 
most empty-headed imbecile in Colney Hatch ? "———The latter 
o a by Missing Braine—the former by “ Missing 


I must admit the conundrum did not give my 
readers much scope for original display, and I sup- 


P 
through the competition papers. 
d them, good, bad, and indifferent : 
One is a j0ke cracker, while the other is a cracked joker, 
The one’s a go-a-head, the other's head’s no-go. 
ag awards 8 stamp, and the other stamps a ward. 
is head of hig office, and the other is off hishead. - 
esepepraent , and the editor sells the public. 
his victims, the other ig a victim of Gateaions. 
is weak in his own mind, the other is weekly in everybody's 
5 tertains the public, the other is entertained by the 


Da tanstlo under rroper and the other isn’t, 
imbecile was driven ost of his 4 foroe of cirmatances, 
wi editor WW. es (a is circums' 
from his force of wit. pees: aid 
, the other heads a weekly. 
Because one is out of, and the other in Bedlam 
Because one loves a (ce! 
a 


ef 
i 
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supply. 
One has a Fresh Air Fund 
O’er which his mind oft ponders, 
The other has a head through which 
: A fund of fresh air wanders. 
In poking te brains in an imbecile’s skull, 
X-rays help no more than a taper ; 
But neither is wanted in Pearson's case ; 
He spreads his out weekly—on paper. 


8. A. 8.—The venom of snakes will destroy vegetable 
life, but not without inoculation. It has been proved, 
in fact, that seeds will germinate in the poison. 

TueE following letter is a specimen of those which I re- 
ceive from time to time, and the publication of which 
may do more towards influencing readers of P.W. than 
any king T could say concerning the paper to which it 

‘ waar dro he gpl ll ag is essen- 

ally ‘The comes from Mr. C. B. 
«. soln, of Doncaster. He says: 

On:the n of what I considered at the time of reading a 
ag in a ge = paper, the Srorr 
orth Tessie tela op on nt Et sone 
we ny. was C) cK e 
by the summarise, and I intend to have o shot at the De a 

I am slorayé ging to hear from a new reader in this 

strain. T is one thing I would like to say in 

connection with the Story TELier. _ ple 
are under the impression that it is a men’ Feat to 
read and understand week by week the instalments 
of three or four serials, but this is a mistaken idea 


.. The summaries refresh the memory, and 
oP ponlby axtote 12 allin pickin up the three af 


al 

each . There is an excellent opportunity for 
cuascclag i taeia ae Boar tees Gata 
for in the current number appear the opening 
eleecrs SS 9 powertoy nevial wicey ing with the 
adventures of t' Englishmen and an Arab in Java. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Frou “Shrove Tuesday” comes a letter asking my 


advice on a subject which ap to him to be a great 
- public wrong. He was travelling by train on the da: 
of his name with a third-class ticket, when the 


finding that all carriages were: full, suggested that he 
should get into a first. And now he wants to sue the 
company for not taking him third! What reply shall 
I make to a communication of this description? 
Truly the Editor's lot is a hard one. ° 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the following effect : 

It will bo interesting, not on'y to you, but to many thousands 
of your readers, to learn that there is a special, if mournful, 
association with the appearance of the first number of MzLopy. 
That excellent magasine is, suitably enough, prefaced by a 
composition of Gounod, entitled ‘‘ Rest in Peace.” Now, as it 
happens, Gounod was a favourite composer of the late Sir 
Joseph Barnby. A lady—a life-long friend of his—had made 
special arrangements to procure the earliest obtainable number 
of MELopy in order to present it to Sir Jozeph Barnby, when her 

ly thought was ily frustrated by his u.timely death. 
he coincidence of the ce. of Gounod i 
title with the demise of the distingui member of the Guildhall 
School a Music is too remarkable to be allowed to pass without 
comment, 


Brx.in.—Dauring the Franco-Prussian war the cost to 
the French nation of each Prussian killed was 


£20,000. 

Fezom an indignant barber I have received a letter 
which own all manner of threats and revilings 
Spe the long suffering editorial head. This because 
of certain articles which have appeared at which he 
has taken offence. Among other things he informs 
us that he has decided to withdraw P.W. and its 
satellites from his shop, and advise his Brethren of 
the Brush in every part of the kingdom to do like- 
wise. Thereby he will be unconsciously doing us a 
ot AL eae ier There is nothing that we editors 

islike more than the public having the benefit of our 
papers without receiving the benefit of their coppers. 
every person who at present reads P.W. while 
waiting for his turn in the barber's shop were to buy a 
copy for himeelf, the increase of the circulation would 
be appreciable. 


GENTLEMAN JOE asks: “ What is ‘Sloyd’?”. 
The office dictionary, which I usually consult on these 
matters, does not appear to be on speaking terms with 
the word. Even w I substituted an “i” for the 
“y” it still refused to throw any enlightment on the 
subject. Dictionary or no dictionary, however, it is 
an Anglicised form of the Swedish word slojd, which 
means dexterity, and especially manual skill (compare 
ee word sly and sleight). The word is one 

is not infrequently met with both in magazines 
and newspapers in connection with the vital question 
of manual eg | and its introduction into the 
national echools. It is more correctly restricted in 
ite use to denote a system of manual training which 
originated in Sweden some fifteen years ago. It is 
not confined to wood working, as is usually supposed, 
but this is the branch most commonly thight while 
ite object is to secure the symmetrical development of 
mind and body. “ 

WE have received some remarks from a lady correspon - 
dent on the subject of business in boots. “ Why is 


en girls go out to 
S thet boots for 


going to change his boots twenty times a day when he 
to run out so many times to keep appointments P 


Cuxtovs asks: “What is the word ‘monkey,’ in the 
expression ‘to put his monkey up,’ derived from.” 
————— “ Monkey” is compounded of the two 
words, mon, the north-country pronunciation of man, 
and kin, a diminutive. In the shone expression, how- 
ever, it may be taken as correct that monkey is 
equivalent to the Welsh word mwng, meaning a mane. 
Angry animals, for instance, erect the mane. 


le, namely, 
deas gram- 
of people more 


dence, this inability to nee in bright and easy 
tha ently condemns a man in 
the eyes of those with whom he comes in contact. 
There is no hard and fast rule to be followed. The 
persistent study of the rules of mar will result 
pay Se a confusion of ideas, and will hence lead to 
no beneficial result. The thing required is free con- 
versation amongst friends who will correct you when 
you go wrong, and to succumb to this you must 
conquer all pride and touchiness, and acboceiod 
ar weakness. All that. is is probably 
ction of a few weeds; to study a grammar is 
to plough through the whole field. and correct- 
ness conversation can only be obtained by a 
thonoagh confidence in oneself, and, consequently, an 
ability inhibit all foreign thoughts from the mind 
while it is dwelling upon the subject under discussion 
which is much more common in people 


—@ 
than is generally supposed. 


*s music and its. 


WEEK ENDING 
Maxcu 2], 189. 


Fimpze Sorapge wishes to know why some violin how; 
roduce tones so much finer than others. _. 
te depends upon the peed of the hair. Each hitir is 


covered with a mass of infinitesimal points, and tho. 
points, in the very best eee of hair, are 80 arrancc.| 
as to fall in opposite directions, thus producing i, 
equal fulness of tone on both the up and the dow) 


strokes. The operation of beige do the hairs on :, 
bow is one in the performance of which some of t!:. 
most capable violinists will trust no one but them. 
selves, and many of them will re-hair their bow, 
before every concert at which they play rather tha 
use a bow which might possibly give an uncert.in 
sound. 


Wira reference to an_ illustrated paragrapli that 
appeared recently in P.W. of a new and ingenivn, 
ready-acting dog-tail and gun-barrel attachment fu: 
sporting p , Mr. Henry Chapman, of 69, Vj. 
toria Street, Westminster, writes that on Novemlir 
17th, 1879, he took out a reves for this very suvue.. 
tion. Surely there is nothing new under the sun: 
We, in publishing the preg), and the artist, in 
drawing it, had thought we had hit upon quite a new 
idea. 

A CORRESPONDENT signing himeelf “ Ancient Ti.” 
writes to know what becomes of old silk hats 

It is not long since an old Hebrew from tl. 

East-end of London came to this office informing ne 

that, for a consideration, he would be perfectly willin 

to explain some of the secrets of his trade, that of 
renovating old hats. Having my friend “ Ancient. 

Tile's” letter by my side at the time, I remembered hin 

and elicited the following information. In the 

vicinity of Whitechapel there is quite a colony of 
cast-off hat purchasers of Hebraic extraction. Thos» 
men are ever on the look-out for old “ top-hats,” and 

a regular army of them set out every morning and. 

going round to the different houses, they either hey 

or, for a very low price, buy a large steck. The silk 
is all ripped off an eae god washed in hard water 

with any common soap and then hung up on lines t» 

dry. vin dry, the silk is taken down, press-d. 

ironed and glossed. The skeleton of the hat itsIf 
undergoes the process of being once more blocked int» 
shape and relined. The silk is again placed upon the 
hat and, the edges having been rebound, the whole 

thing is sold for three or four shillings, looking «1 

as new. 


INQUIBSITIVE wants to know which is the favourite joke | 
Judging by the number of times it is seen wanderin # 
about our office, and by the fact that it appears “ 
least three times a week in our contemporaries, | 
unhesitatingly award the to my dear old frien! 

’ from Pouncg, which runs as follows: ‘“ Advice to tho-¢ 
about to marry. Don’t.” 


F. R. F. asks whether there is any part of the world in 
which a natural white wax is found. The 
white wax of Szechuen, China, is famous for it, 
peculiar yop and its abundance. -In one year so 
much as £81,000 worth of this curious etomological 

from Hankow alone. White 


secretion was 


soon become covered with a white soapy incrustation 
that increases in Yoltree undid the wget when _ 
sprays are cut off and plunged in iling water. 

ee rises to the aarisen and is then skimmed ol! 
and allowed to cool and harden in large pans. The 
value of the annual crop on an a’ ig considerably 
in excess of £1,000,000, It was accidentally dis- 
covered, by the way, that in transporting the insect- 
from their native districts to a more vigorous climate, 
their yield was enormously increased. This has now 
become a yearly operation. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. 


—<—<—<———— SS 


8 D. 8. D. §. 1 
Pearson’s Weekly...............0.00 8 8 44 22 
Home Notes ........... 8 8 44% 22 
Short. Stories ............ 6 6 3 3 1 8 
Pearson’s Story Teller. | 8 8 44 22 
Rearson’s Magazine .... | 9 0 46 23 
Melody ........... sdusiusaseueasessesiteseavs 90 46 23 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home| 2 6 —_ =< 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. | 2 6 _ — 
Isobel’s Home Cookery ............ 20 _ = 


ALL POST FREE. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Humoursome, LONDON.” 
Mere, BA. THOMPSON & Cv. are our Sole Agente in) 
Bdward Btrest), Adelaide “oe "with Brest), Montreal (4, Bea 
Hil}, ond Cape Town (68; Loop Breet). ‘ne 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, #8, Rue Bivol!, 2" 
at the principal Kiosks. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Lie 


WH MUST HAVE THE TOOLS. 


Rosixsod Cresox, you remember, made a big boat or canoc out of the 
nkof atree. It was a laborious and tedious job. And that 
as't the worst of it. When he got the boat done he couldn’t launch 
It was too heavy for one man to handle. If he had onl y had an 
angement like the capstan of a ship he might have managed. He 
derstooel how to do it, but lacked the tools: How often; we find 
mlves at a dead stand for that same reason. Let me give you a 
xh illustration, tied up for the moment in the following letter, which 
ust first be read before we can rightly come at the point. 

“In the spring of 1884,” says our correspondent, “ I got into a low, 
ak way, not being able to imagine what had happened to me. 


panything. I felt as tired as if I had just arrived home from a long, 
in| journey, yet no tax more ‘than usual of any kind had been laid 
mime. My mind, too, was weary; so that I turned from things 
at ubliged me to think, plan, or consider. 

“Side by side, so to speak, with all this was the failure of my 
ppetite. Of course I continued to eat, or make an effort to eat, but 
pol no longer tempted me as it does a person in health. I picked and 
inced over my meals, and the little I took neither tasted good nor 
id me any good after I had eaten it. Instead of warming, comforting 
nd stimulating me, as it used to do, it gave me distress at the 
omach, pain at the chest, and a singular feeling of tightness around 
ie waist, as though a belt were buckled too snug around me. 

“After a time the condition of my stomach seemed to grow worse. 
here was that sense of gnawing, so often mentioned by others, and 
wasionally a feeling of faintness and sinking, almost like the ground 
iving way under one’s feet.” 

{Remark: An eminent London physician, in one of his books, 
escribes this sinking feeling as one of the most appalling and frightful 
at it is possible to experience. It is not the body but the mind that 
iffers. I, the present writer, have had two attacks of it, and pray to 
ave no more. It is like unto the overshadowing of the Death Angel’s 
ring, with the mind fully conscious of the situation. The cause is 
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uric acid poison in the blood, one of the products of prolonged 
indigestion. } 

“When this sinking feeling came on,” 
weighed me down like a nightmare. Finally I got to be so weak I 
could only walk slowly and feebly. The doctor who prescribed foi 
me said my complaint was dyspepsia, but his medicine had no 
perceptible effect. 

“T continuetl like this for eight years; not always the same, but 
now better and then worse. Yet in all that long time there was not 
a day when I could say I was well. No medicine or treatment seemed 
right for me, and T almost began to think I never should recover my 
former health. 

“Tn March, 1892, Mother Seigel’s Syrup was recommended to me 
as having done wonders in cases like mine, even when they were of 
long standing and everything else had failed. No harm to try it, we 
thought, and got a bottle from Mr. Grime, the chemist, in Bolton 
Road ; and after taking it I felt great relief. My appetite quickly 
improved, and I could eat without pain, When I had taken two or 
three bottles mere the bad symptoms had all gone, and I was as well 
as ever. My husband also took the medicine with the same good 
results. You may publish my letter and refer inquirers to me. (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Elizabeth Wilson, 5, Northcote Street, Bolton Road, Darwen, 
March Ist, 1895.” 

The lesson in this interesting narrative is too plain for us to miss it. 
Our old friend Crusoz was not able to launch his boat for the want of 
machinery. Similarly the doctor who attended Mrs. Wilson was not 
able to cure her because he did not possess the right remedy. His 
opinion as to her complaint was entirely correct. She was suffering 
from chronic dyspepsia, precisely as he told her. But alas! it is one 
thing to know what ought to be done and quite another to have the 
knowledge and means te do it. 

Between these two things (over this wide gap) stands Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, just as between the two sides of the Thames stands London 
Bridge. 
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_MY FIRST DAY IN BARRACKS. 


In order to give a more connected description of my 
experiences during my first day in barracks, it will be 
advisable to start by nsrmting what happened the night 
before. It is not often that an opportunity occurs of 


> tailor’s was forthwith marked 

with lines, nou renin er eink gu 
order that all tions necessary might be made. 
The next move on the board was a hot bath. This 
was to insure our cleanliness before making initial use 
beneficently 


which, having been ang upon our stalwart frames for 
wich, vacing bee es eo 


of the dainty Gacecclottiieg prowied Bo be 
thus com before the commencement, but now | by the State. The * grey- k” was a bit ecrubby 
that one does I gladly seize it. certainly, and the socks—oh, those socks—seemed to be 
at sent that sais oe five legs. Do not imagine from | constructed on a pisasizle of annéyance in comparicon 
y this. I am Siamese twins of the canine | with which the torture of the thumb-screw appeared 
é species. No! The I refer to were those of a | trivial. These were first impressions and they wore off 
- regimental bed-cot. re should have been six, but | in time. Use is second nature, and scrubby sbirts and 


one, I was afterwards told, was “absent without leave.” 
“J think I said that “I slept on five legs.” With due 
deference to stern, unbending truth, I ought to have 
said “I tried to .” Six legs on a regimental cot 
gi to withstand ordinary accidents 
‘aswell as ordinary use, but the absence of even one . 
ip especially from the off lower corner—reduces t 
ow " gtability toa minimum. 
a ., Therefore beware of five legs. 
ate : I moanted with excessive care, but, alas! no amount 
of carefulness was equal to the task of: maintaining that 
at « shaken equilibrium. The evolutions ad manou I, 
Rs yaa with that cot, executed on evéntful night 
-_ would have amply satisfied the yearnings a 
- >  eolonel of volunteers anxious to bring his battalion to the 
--seratch. I could not say with exactness how many times I 
f page gg inserted m: = into hoe bed —_ st ee 
ee only to shoot, immediately and ignominioualy, to the 
“i oor on.the other. I lost count after the eleventh. 

. ; Eventually I fell ae oe in time, it seemed, to 
encounter a decent-sized railway collision on the out- 
skirts of dreamland. Now railway collisions are in 
many ways extremely—to use no harder word—dis- 

. Possibly most disagreeable point about 

is finding yourself and others so mixed up as 

Fe limbs, ete., that the sorting of individual pos- 
sessions and restoration thereof is a question of 
time, and a matter that unmistakably for the 
display of patience and long-suffering. Luckily there 
_ were only in that collision. I was, of course, one, 
and the others I found were two of my future room- 
— * a had evidently been drinking, not wisely but 

we 

There may have been some very cogent reason for 
their trying to walk down the room arm-in-arm, as 
though a bed-cot were an obstacle beneath their con- 
sideration. If there was any such reason, and, more- 
over, any further reason why my bed should have been 
selected for their experiment, I have not come across 

_. them up to date. 
_> ‘The nearest apeecen I made to sleep tial sigh’ way 
interrupted by a piercing, ear-s rie 
frome bugle Tt -was the reveille Sonmditve, an with it 
emme the dawn of dayfor the soldier. ; 
Ail was now a and stir of activity. Reveille 
sounded at 5.80 and the first parade was at six o'clock. 
In that half hour's interval there a 


pea-paved cocks ultimately become duly appreciated 
under favorable conditions. 

At 12.45 we had dinner. As a meal, to me it wasa 
series of surprises. It consisted of one course, baked in 
a tin remarkable for incrustations of various sorts. 
Potatoes, some peeled and some not—the former finely 

iegated with assertive ‘‘eyes”—foated in a semi- 
haze of , erstwhile suet, whilst a mass 
commissary Beef (killed while you wait) attracted 
instant attention by its insular arrogance in the centre 
of the dish. 3 . 

The plates were lees in number by three than the 
members of the mess. A dog which had innocently 
inserted his nose into the room some time previously 
had been playfully, but hastily, induced to withdraw 
himeelf by the erratic persuasion of those nae applied 
edgeways with considerable force to his mediary 

rtion. 


ia I was one of the latest additions to the family 
circle I was allowed, as a great favour, to have m; 
dinner in a basin, instead of sharing another man’s 
plate, as is usual under the circumstances. The men 
who had been on parade waited while the cook’s mate 
and a volunteer ted the beef into equal parts, 
and divided the “spuds” and gravy. This process 
was no sooner completed than there was a general 
rush or “ charge” at the plates, each man endeavouring 
—with energy worthy of a better cause—to secure the 
best for himeelf. 

That beef was tough. I broke the blade of a brand- 
new jackknife, which a comrade had kindly lent me, 
in addition to pushing one side of the basin through 
another fellow’s sleeve, before deciding to make a 
dinner off potatoes, solus. 

A moment later the door was flung open, somebody 
shouted “Shun,” and a very timid youth of twenty, 
armed with a long sword and an eyeglass, advanced 
two into the room and in a quavery treble voice 
inquired if there were “ Any complaints?” Every man 
on that stern command “Shun” had sprung to his feet, 
and the Corporal in charge of the room now replied to 
the fragile youth's query, “Nonz, Siz!” in a voice 
—— have been a decided acquisition to a herring 

wker. 

The youth with the sword and eyeglass immediately 
retreated through the door, which was slammed by the 
“ Shun-shouter,” and dinner recommenced. 


and dressing, and bed-rolling, and blanket-folding, an At two o'clock there was a parade again for the men who 
general tidying-up, that the amount expended, | had emerged from the chrysalis state in which we now 
and lp Rae ys Datei were, to my eye, ) found ourselves. We were debating what we should do 


when the cook’s mate, thinking we should find time hang 
eavy on our hands, very considerately permitted us to 
clear his tables, scrub out that awful dish, and perform 
other operations of a similarly delightful nature, whilst 
he calmly repeated his morning's programme of duty, 
supplemented by the reading of a comic paper. 
afternoon wore away. Tea was a repetition of } 
Then there was a general clearing up of traps and 
r for the morrow, and a smartening-up of such as 
intended to go forth in their warpaint “seeking whom 
the Ss i devour.” 
isting with much difficulty a pressing invitation 


2 were two or three of us in civilian dress there, 

wad wo. wong fold by te 00 ral in of the room, 
equare, that 

we were to help the “cook's mate.” We should not be 
required before nine o'clock by the sedan y sargeent to 
whom we were to report onrselves outside the guard- 


nore cook’s mate briefly intimated our duties—his 
dutiée, I should have said—and by way of emphasisin 
;need for haste on our part, negligently Reponited 


on a hed-cot, preparatory to enjoyment of a 
comfottable smoke. sae 


; to view the pictures in the canteen—at the cost of 
) pa was over at seven. Just before the clock sundry “drinks round” to a not over choice crew—I 
, our guide, ages her, and friend a re habited myself in my original shirt, etc., and went 
become ‘aware for the first time that, ly, be had | for a stroll outeide the ke for an hour or two. 
This op tion os a cele one than I had antici - cree oe seciee fie ay Wek 
antici- i i i 
vated, a cet eeu Wat wees wat excitements, and fe¢ a trifle the worse for my lack 


of sleep the previous night. With the aid of a friendly 
neighbour I succeeded in “ making down my doss,” and 
when first sounded I was comfortably settled 
between the delicate linen sheets ona cot that possessed 
the on a number of legs. So ended my first day in 
barracks, 


*& _. along the bare and not over clean tables, and cant 
TZ  Toaves (rooty, as cs porns orgie thrown n; 
al -......thpy were presently divi wi scrupulous accuracy 
ee. ba is pound? ‘The one thing required to complete this 
poe , — scene was the tea. It was — up in a 
a -backet by_the cook's ,mate, who wag, now in a glow of 
“Ss satisfaction with himgelf for having so cleverly 
a ezed an hour's work into a period of Jess than three 


utes. Game j 
Breakfast over we hel the. men who were for 


rade to eady, amused ourdelves by doin 
Seas more of the cook’s mate's work until nine o Sooke 


sergeant marshalled 


“You and your. ister are about the same dee, and 
eaokey alike. Twins, aren’t you?” asked the 


at fe . 


A FEMININE Fariina.—First Sportaman: “Well, 
how do you like that new mare of yours P” 
Second Sportsman: ‘Oh, fairly well. But I wish I 


; . had bought a horse. ‘ She's always stopping to look at 

: ‘Then followed the issue of of “free kit.” | herself i ” 
Bags, indiarubber ones, was the $ item, and into this one 

M receptadle shirts, drawers, socks, etc., were packed as nme 
ca Coe ere, rece. Shee ile we yak & iest £0 the Hz was a buyer in a large wholesale house, and he 
z : 1 Sofatings were issued, ig | mee ve ined eo lefbed 
my ; , a commencemen: “ exc “T am so well with 
€ Better have on ig eee said the storeman, and as a this sample that I should like to negotiate’ for all you 
om consequence, his of nineteens perceptibly. | have.” 
i. But, oh! the delights of that first enit of uniform, ! He was accepted on the spot. 


Y Yearned for it, and Yellei like a Yankea at a Yacht race. 
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HOW INTOXICATING DRINKS ARE 
DOCTORED. 


In the first place it will be perhaps well to ment:.,;, 
that there is no intention to touch so much upon instan.. . 
of diluting spirits below the “ strength required }y {/,.. 
statute,” or with (more frequent) cases of Jil! 
not to say copious additions of water to beer. 1). 
Revenue authorities can and do deal with these. W),,:; 
the paid writer has undertaken to do is to show Ihv. 
nearly every publican “ doctors ” his liquors in order t., 
ope the of his patrons, and, of course, enhanc» 

is own profits; in such a manner, too, that the Revenu.. 
cannot (or at any rate does not) take notice of. 

In this coun the spirit most in request is un. 
doubtedly whiskey, “Scotch” or “Irish”; the former 
at present having the greater sale. Apart from its 
being used as 9 — beverage, some doctors eve; 
recommend “a little good old whiskey” mixed wit), 
selizer, soda, or plain water for various ailments flesh j. 

eir to. 

: If we must have any particular article it is as well t., 
have it good, and whiskey to be good must certainly 1). 
old; it mellows with age and uires that peculiarly 
seductive condition usually termed “as mild as milk” 
Following the injunction used in advertising innumeralle 
commodities, “when asking for a thing see that you 
it,” we find ourselves at once in aquandary. Wis : 

use very little really old whiskey comes into th: 
market nowadays. What is chiefly eold as old whiskey 
is simply new spirit “doctored,” not aged legitimately. 

Not more than ninety-nine miles and a few yards from 
‘the Strand is a public-house noted for its whiskey. 
There one may obtain either Scotch or Irish labellé: 
almost any date from about 1870 to 1892. Asa matter 
of fact the proprietor of this establishment purchas:. 
but two different kinds of Irish and the same of Scotch 
whiskey ; all of this being new stuff, which, if sold toth» 
public as he receives it, would undoubtedly result in i 
considerable loss of trade. 

Then comes the “ doctoring.” 

In former times the only way of artificially agein.; 
whiskey, making it softer-tasting and more palatal)l:. 
was accomplished by storing the spirit in sherry casks. 
This, however, took time, and eventually “ improver. “ 
were introduced which in an hour or so will impart the 
mellowness and bouguet desired, and imitate the natura! 
ageing of whiskey of any date. 

What i ients are continued in this “improver ™ is 
naturally kept as secret as possible, but no matter whit 
it is made of one gallon of it added to from twenty t. 
twenty-five gallons of new whiskey imparts to the spirit 
all the properties of age in cask—‘“a rich amber tint. 


aoftness on the te, and le odour.” , 
ees dilate of d oring is in general use. 


i necessary 
further addition of colouring, beading, or fining is 


mired. - 

- although the rum sold to the public is invariably 
termed “ Jamaica,” it is a well-known fact in the trade 
that by far the greater part sold as such was not manu- 
factured there. What with diluting, colouring, an 
other doctoring, the desired result is obtained, and the 
public are satisfied. In passing we may allude to « 
‘ectly harmless way of doctoring rum, which, owin 
to contact with nails or iron of any kind, assumes « 
black colour. Some skimmed milk is added to a sm1!! 
quantity of the rum, and this mixture is well stirred 
into the cask of spirit. The rum, however, in this 
case will not “clear” for ten or twelve days. . 
With regard to brandy, much of that sold in this 
country as cognac, is doctored “Hamburg spirit,” which 
may be bought for about three shillings pee. So 
great is the trade in this respect, that emptied 
casks bearing the original brands of come of the be>t 
known shigpete of C are sent over to Hamburs. 
and there filled with the imitation spirit. To aid th 
deception this vile stuff (Properly “doctored ” of course! 
ig generally sold in bond; the general impréasion bein 
that — roe lg oe from bond does away with «ll 

danger 0 im: upon. 
will just allow of a slight reference to the 
“ working-man’s beer.” That ales are doctored in i! 
number of ways everybody knows, and if beer drinker 
simply saw the filth that rises from a cask of ile 


“ head ” (really its carbonic acid gas), and become fl:t. 
stale, aides the public ‘have been “educated ” to look 


for a “ good head “ on beer—unsaleable. 
Many ients to remedy this have been tried, and 
the short 


of indiarubber ipe, flattened and fixe: 
to the tap of the beer-pull ie now been generally 
peers as a “ frothing” appliance for ales and stouts on 
In addition to this, however, a “heading” liquid bis 
been devised, wish, to master if teen tad as ditch- 
id produoss Shead” onish it sand for hears af 
‘a ” b Wi ore after 

the alehas been drawn, = 
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Queens will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously 
conferred upon the manufacturers of 


» Sunlight 
ve by Special Royal Warrant, S 
the appointment of O a Dp 1 


SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, everybody can afford to use it, in fact as 
the “best is the cheapest” nobody can afford not to use it. Washes clothes, 
washes everything with less labour, greater comfort. 


Used all over the Civilized World. 


Never Fails. 
ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough ? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Sonsamptlon, for Bronchitis. 


“ Your Lun o hes don rs for toppin np my cote # and bleeding 
jrem the Ix co he erta puree mdsrful cuaticias spent pounds, and 
poe ie no goo od, bite re T tried it."—ADA PEETCHER, “446, Lawson st rect 

ington, 


a (rare dges 
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AS BISG TO 


Her Mlajesty The Queey. 


is ede ulty be experienced in obtaining “BOVIS,” or if what s supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
8. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MAOCLESFIELD. 
“Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘ HOVIS' do so for their own profit. Bewaro.’” 

@4. and 1s. Samples on a ee, 
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With yo 
Tour name and address on the back, and you will receive by next post full particnlars of the most wonderful ; 


, rove) Pp package of crockery the world has ever seen. « For outward age instead of 
lIECES This ts the pattern } 
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IS THE KAISER MAD ? 


- Ture is a question which is now being freely discussed 

in this country, and in view of this fact it is Tateresti 

to note that several of His Majesty's Hohenzollern 
tors were either insane or close on the verge of 


. Frederick I., of Nuremberg, for example, who is 
regarded us the founder of the house of Hohenzollern, 
was one of the most eccentric rulers of his time. It 
was he who invented the Nuremberg “ maiden ”—that 
fearful instrument of torture in the shape of a woman, 
whose arme, studded with spikes, pierced the body of 
victim until he died. Tbis monarch had a veritable 
craze for wesching fellow creatures suffer. 
a Then, again, rt, the grandson of Frederick, was 
@ madman. He was endowed with t physical 
strength, and used to knock his subjects Sowa at every 
a Mad for the fun of the thing. 
_ Ge illiam, the second Duke of Prussia, spent a 
considerable portion of his reign under restraint for 
mental acm ne thought himself a god and insisted 
upon people worshippi im—a peculiarity that seems 
to be developing im Wiliam II. - 
Frederick, the firet king of Prussia, suffered from a 
mental trouble, and Frederick William 1V. lost his 
reason after the revolution of 1848. 


et te 
A LIFE SAYED. 


. A PoPULAR doctor who is almost as well known as a 
“dry joker” as he is as a successful practitioner, was 
talking about the “faith cure” fad the other day. 

- “I have only had one experience with these scientists, 
as I believe they call themselves. I was attending the 
wife of a friend who was down with typhoid fever, and 
somehow one of these acientific ladies got into the 
household and started on a crusade of mind versus 


“I was barely polite to her, as it annoyed and 
worried me to see any risks taken in eo cerious a matter. 
Fmade up my mind to put the whole cace before the 


husband. 

“When I attempted to talk to him, however, the 
woman kept within earshot. They were living in a flat, 
and we went from room to room, but this person 
followed us even ints the kitchen. 

“ At last, I lost my ene, and turning to her, said : 
‘Mrs. X——, do: you ly believe that any one can 
make up their mind tbat they are not suffering and by 
eo doing lose all sense of painP’ 

“*Most certainly I do, I know they can,’ was the 
dauswer. : 

. - “*Do you think that you yourself could go through 
what is now known as physical pain and not feel it P’ 

“*I do, ang hare proved it to my satisfaction.’ 

“¢Then just sit on that for five minutes and I will 
talk to you.’ And I pointed to the fire. 

“It was an unpleasant thing to have to do—to give 
her such a pointed rebuke, but she left us in peace, and 
I think it saved my patient's life.” 


eee 
THE NOVELIST AS MILLINER, 


Ir has of late become the fashion for novelists to 
dress their heroines with as much care as they construct 
their * and develop their characters. Yesterda: 
the heroine of romance wore clothes, and that was all. 
To-day her gowns and bonnets have become as important 
to the reader as her adventures. Dress, in the old days, 
was taken for granted, unless the dress of a past period, 
when elaborate descriptions were allowed to intensify 
thé local colour and add depth and brilliancy to the 

, antique atmosphere. hen Thackeray touched 
on his heroines’ clothes it was merely a high light on the 
vanvas. In those days, when Becky lived well on 
nothing a year, she oncé appeared in “a pink dress as 
fresh os a rose.” while peeping out from under the hem 
was “the es little foot, in the prettiest little 
sandal, in the finest silk stocking in the world.” And 
there are Beatrix Esmond's stockings, with the 
silver clocks, which she wore, according to her brother 
and her author, for no other poe than the capture 
of Mr. Henry Esmond’s eye and heart. 

Dickens tells us of Dolly Varden’s cherry-colonred 
ribbons, without which we never can recall her bewitch- 
ing face, but he erally preserves a severe reticence on 
the costumes of his heroines. Charles Reade, except in 
that superb, fifteenth-century mosaic, “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” quietly ignores the dresses of Lucy 
and Grace, and the rest of that charming group. The 
Brontés women, ‘to the red heart’s core,” ecorned such 
meretricious methods of catching tho public's eye, and 
Bulwer, with all his dash and trilliancy, generally con- 
tented himeelf with the statement that his splendid 
beauties were gorgeously arrayed, just as he tells us 
that his heroes “ answer with their usual ben mot.” 

Any of these literary g.eat cnzs would consider 
describing 2 woman's gown on a par with giving the 
number of her shoe or the sizeof her hat. How we have 
changed! Have we advanced or deteriorated? Certain 
modern authors are as good authority on dress as a well- 
edited fashion pepe. As our hercines now pass before 
us we nt only know just what they Icok like and think 


abcut, but just what they wear. e ure introduced to 


the most secret detajls of, their wardrobes. We know 
that. blue becomes them and yellow turns them sallow: 
that Mary bas three tea-gowns made in such a way, and 
Ethel tie costume to make one’s mouth water. 

It is hard to say who is ible for this millinery 
epidemic. It was a slow h, not the mushroom of a 
night. When “the lively Mise Harleth” was yet in 
embryo, “Ouida,” under the glare of a red calcium 
light, had performed prodigies of dressmaking. Vera, 
the mcet obstinate of martyrs, is arrayed by her women 
in robes of white velvet, with a diamond the size of a 
walnut fastened round her neck. Wanda treads her 
ancestral halls with bronze plush skirts dragging richly 
on the polished floors. It is monotonous but picturesque, 
and, beyond all words, effective. The very want of detail 
adds to the dazzling splendour of the impression. In 
half-a-dozen words we ses Lady Joan in black, with a 
collar of diamonds throbbing round her throat, and 
diamond spikes in her rough, black hair. 

We hear in a nonchalant and incidental manner that 
Etoile wears a balayense of old Mechin Jace, that the 
Princess Nap: axine enaet in a pink silk tea-gown, 
veiled in priceless lace, and that Mme. de Sonnaz wears 
a wrap of golden feathers. It is all gaudy, dazzling, 
glittering, and stagey—an Englishwomans taste for 
the picturesque grafted on a Frenchwoman’s taste for 
the extravagant. 

Among other writers of English fiction who describe 
dress, William Black deserves a first place. The dress- 
ing of his heroines is pretty, artistic, and, above all 
things, natural. Where Ouida’s costumes are for the 
stage, bis show to best advantage by the hearth. His 
taste is quiet and ladylike, without being commonplace, 
tasteful without being showy. His heroines pretty 
frocke have “given ideas” to many girl-readers. The 
sweetest of all bis young girl heroines, Yolande, is a 
thoroughly well-dressed and charmingly natural picture 
as she stands at the door way in a white dress trimmed 
with black velvet and a large black hat, or sits on the 
deck of the P. & O. steamer, in dark-bine linen with a 
siiver girdle. They are all nice, well-bred, well-dressed 
young Englishwomen—®s English as Du Maurier and 

ickens, and as realistically dressed as though their 
author had sat at the feet of Worth. 

The airy “Duchess” has a decided penchant for 
describing dress, but she, like “ Ouida,” evades the finer 
points, and riots in sumptuous generalities. She applies 
the salient-point system to costumes and characters 
alike. The “Duchess” is guilty of the “clinging 
dra ” phrase of women’s attire. 

roughton has a grand, careless, lofty way of 
alluding to her heroine's dresses. Their colour seems 
to be the only attribute with which she is anxious to 
impress the reader. 

In “Matrimony,” the best book W. E.. Norris ever 
wrote, Nina is'an exceedingly well-dressed young woman. 
She is as kealy alive to her appearance as she is to her 
lovers, of which she has a generous allowance. Once 
she appears in a white tennis suit, which is as chic and 
dashing as onc could wish, and she has a crimson 
velvet cloak trimmed with grey fur, which she does not 
pay for, but which is nevertheless in the van of fashion, 
and suggests to the feminine mind a wardrobe to 
correspond. 

Mrs. Hodyson Burnett would like to describe dress 
with the faithfulness to high life of Mr. Mallock, but, 
where he is content to wa)k abroad and use his eyes, she 
draws on her own imagination. She is more the artist 
than the woman of fashion, and yet will exercise her own 
taste rather than trust to the taste of those who have 
made dressmaking a life study. In this way she 
unwittingly robe her heroine of a certain consistency of 
character and costume. 

All of which points to the fact that the male novelist, 
where millinery is concerned, trusts only to his eyes, 
and the female to her imagination. And while the one 
truthfully reproduces the other impracticably invents. 
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BENEVOLENT OLD GENTLEMAN : “ My good man, are 
yon looking for work P” ~ 

Tramp: “Not if I can find anything else to do.” 

, : 

Autnor: “I want to eay that the wind howled 
hideously all night, but I’ve used that expression before, 
and I'd like to put it in different shape.” 

Friend: “Say that it whistled like an office boy.” 


——_—_»}f<.—- — 


“Yes,” said the girl who collects, “it is one of the 
best autographs I have in my collection.” 

“ But are you sure it is genuine?” asked her friend. 

“Positive. I cut it with my own hands from a 
telegram that his wife received from him.” 


1 


“HOLp on,” said Brown to an acquaintance the other 
morning, “I want to speak to you.” 

“Sorry,” eaid the other, “ but really, old man, I must 
hurry on to the office. Can’t wait a minute.” 
- “You don’t mean to say,” said Brown, “that you 
have business enough to put you in such a rush?” 

“Business? Who said anything about business? 
There are four of us in the offiee and only three chairs. 


If Idon’t get down there at once I shall have to stand 
upallday. Ta, ta!” 


MOTHERS AND BABY-CHARMS, 


THe peasant women of European countries use 


-charms to-keep their first-born ‘babids from ill. ‘These 


charms vary with the different nationalities. Here are 
a few of them : 
In Ireland a belt made of a woman’s hair is often 
laced about the child to ward off harm. Mothers in 
olland place a curious mixture of garlic, salt, bread, 
and steak in the cradle of their offspring. Roumanian 
mothers tie red ribbons round the ankles of their bales, 
and those of another Balkan race attach bits of 
asfeetida round the necks of their infants. 

Welsh mothers put a pair of tongs or a knife in the 
cradle as a charm against ill, and a similar practice 
prevails in some parts of England. The Grecian 
mother, before putting her baby into the cradle, turns 
round three times before the fire while singing her 
favourite lullaby. 

The Turkish mother nny wu variety of amulets 
about her infant, while a small piece of mud, steeped in 
hot water, prepared with certain ceremonies, is stuck 
upon the child’s forehead. Lastly, the Spanish mother 
brushes ae baby’s face with a pine tree bough to bring 
it luck. 

hich of these various charms is the most potent 
the chronicler sayeth not! 


GO-TO-SLEEP STORIES. 


“JT wisH I were able to write all the go-tu-sleep 
stories that are told to the little folks all over the land 
every night,” said a tender-hearted mother the other 
day: “fe makes me positively sad to think of the small 
brains that are filled with distorted images, hobgoblins, 
ogres, giants and the like, just as reason is loosing its 
hold upon them for several hours. 

“Every night when I watch my little daughter working 
off the big thoughts that sweep over her brain as her 
tired body begins to relax, while her mentality seems to 
be briefly and proportionately stimulated, I tremble to 
think of the harm that could be done to her or any 
child—for Mabel is not an abnormal child in any way— 
by an ignorant nurse or thoughtless Lipa 

“The fact that every normal child cries out for a 
bedtime story shows { its mental nature needs it 
just as its physical nature craves sweets. You want to 
give your child pure sweets, so give him the adulterated 
story. Leave out the sgucee the even if they are 

roperly vanquished by the gallant hero, are too distinct 
‘or the crib-side tale. 

“it down by your little one’s bed and speak low and 
evenly. Weave a fanciful but quiet story that tells of 
pretty fairies and birds and flowers and droning .bees 
and Ipving little boys and girle—these woo sleep to the 
weary but still active brain, not with the suffocating 

ressure of the gathering storm lit with lurid flashes, 
but inc a the soft 7 of — —_ t horizon a 
change from rosy pink to tender enveloping gray, an 
gradually deepen into restful gloom.” 
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MILLIONS OF MEALS IN TIN, 


THat greatest terror of war, a starving garrison and 
a starving town surrounded by a hostile camp, yet able 
to see far-off fields of grain and plenty, could not he 
repeated in this age of tinned goods, meats, vegetables, 
puddings, and fruits. : 

It used to be easy to beleaguer a city and starve it 
into submission with hardly an ounce of shot, for it was 
a fo e conclusion that if all avenues-of food supply 
were shut off, only a few weeks would elapse before both 
garrison and citizens would have to capitulate, though 
they might eat rat flesh and horse flesh first. But now, 
so cleverly are provisions compressed and packed away 
into tins, and so long will even the foods that most 
usually spoil easily ae gil years in most cases— 
that no city or town could be starved out if it only had 
half a chance to ee iteelf properly. 

The City of Paris has stored away hundreds of 
thousands of packages containing tinned and com- 
pressed food enough to sonny the entire population for 
at least een months. is outfit of tinned food is 
not permi to be touched, though at times it is tested 
to see that it still remains unspoiled. 

Other cities in Europe have collected stores upon 
mugh the same lines, though Paris has by far the most 
important assortment of tinned food held in reserve. 

utaide of these preparations, the manufacture of 
tinned articles has grown to be something enormou-. 
especially in meats and vegetables. In-many cases the 
tinned goods seem to be actually preferred to the origina! 
products. Nearly every wise housekeeper nowadiys 
emulates Paris in a small way, for.she keeps on her 
shelves any number of these little boxes, and thus fix |: 
herself always ready for any emergency should com)" 
suddenly drop in or the butcher or grocer fail to tu"! 


up. 
It is really surprising the variety of things to eat {':"" 
are put into tins. As a matter of fact, one can live. aul 


live comfortably, on tinned goods alone. “I can sts Ke 


your house,” said a big wholesale grocer to a PIV. mi 
“go that you need not make ano’ purchase of fo"! 
for five years, and you shall have every day a4 al 
dinner of soup and fish, entrées, roasts, fruits, puddin=*, 
cheese, and coffee, all tinned goods.” 
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